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issue completes 


The this 
Volume IV. of the Virginia Journal of Edu 


publication of 
ition. As we look back over the period that 
iarks our management of the Journal, we can 
not but Paul felt 
when he said, “I have fought a good fight. ] 


fee] some such emotion as 


ave finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 


When we took charge of this Journal. we an 
nounced that it would be published in the in- 
terest of the teachers and the schools: that it 


ould touch every phase of work from the 
primary grade to the university: that while 
ve believed in practical studies, so called. we 


ilso believed more firmly in cultural studies 


called by the uncultured mmpractical, It has 
been our earnest endeavor to bring something 
each month that would be an inspiration and 
a help to the teacher and that would give a 
wider and more sympathetic outlook upon the 
While we are pot 


given to boasting. we have the testimony of 


whole field of education. 
every one competent: to judge that we have 
produced a good school journal equal to the 
best. This has been primarily a Virginia 
school journal published in the interest of Vir 
ginia teachers and Virginia schook. Still we 
subscribers some 


Porto 


numbered among our 
from State in the 


Rico, from Hawaii. from the Philippines, and 


have 


every Union. from 


from Canada. From each of these regions we 
have received the plaudit, “Well done.” These 
expressions of praise and appreciation gratify 
feel that 
Yet at 


felt grieved that « nly about one-half the teach 


our heart and make us our labors 


have not been in vain. times we have 
ers in Virginia have supported their own State 
school journal. Of 
must depend for its living upon subscriptions 
the 


course, every pel jodical 


and advertisements, and usually number 
of subseriptions fixes the advertising rates 

We thank most heartily all those who have 
their subseriptions and encour 
In the discharge of 


aided us by 
aged us by their praise. 
made many new 
the that 
bound the old ones to us through many vears. 


We eannot help but fee] some pride and eX 


our official duties, we have 


friends and strengthened ties have 


perience, some tender emotion as we. month 
hearts of 
We trust 


the 


and 
those that have given us their aid. 
that there is a still brighter future for 
Journal, that month by month a greater num 
ber of teachers will find something of helpful 
and that the time 


after month. go to the homes 


ness in its columns. not 
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far «listant wn those engaged in the pursuit 
of teach ne ll] attain to the same standard 
as those ho have devoted their lives to the 
well established professioy of law. medicine 


and theolog 


We wish to ¢ poare ( r thay — f the State 
Board of Education for its support and for 
the confidence it has manifested in many wa 
especially In Jeavil untrammeled as to om 
expression of opinion on educational matters. 
We believe that we have a State Board a, 
hone rable and as tpt tis any on the lL nited 
States. For the words of commencation that 
we have received from this Board. we are 
truly grateful, ind when we think of all the 
good things that have been said about us we 
cannot help but reeall the words of Cicero 
no tun BP. Nesti van Cdidisset, non dubit 
quien Hig (/ futuada huiie statueretu 

4 M 


Virginia’s Attitude towards Slavery and 
Secession 
Beverley B Munford 
The State Beard of Edueation. at its last 
meeting adopted the above named book for 


use in the third and fourth vears of the high 


schools of \ reinia. Tl cle ption holds cood 
for three vent 

Beginni oe witl July sl. and lasting three 
davs. there will be a conference at Farmville. 


Va. of all the diy Ol 
State. 


upermtendents of the 


a 3 zs 


v 


A Correction 
‘In the ver ible article. “Why We Must 
Have a State Library Commission in Vir 
ginia..”” by Jolin S. Patton, which appeared i 
the last issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu 
cation, we regret that our printer made two 
errors near the bottom of the second column. 


page as. The two sentences reading 


There is a t per rf fe, sa from eig 
fifieen or xteer rs of age vhen the mind, lke 
bod, is not et f no f laborious and close 
operations If apy t t falls an early victim t 
premature exertic eN iting ndeed, at first, in these 
young and tends ects the flattering appearance 
their being 1 W le the ire et childrer but ending 
by reducing ther t ldre when thev should be 


men, 





-hould have been enclosed in quotation ma 
inal there should have been oa foot-note dis 


inigy Thomas Jeffers mas the author. 


bd & 


Words for Practice in Pronunciation 


~alaam st. Augustine (city) 


salient st. Augustine (man) 

~alina St. Francis Mavier 

saline St. Helena (Constantine’s moth: 
salve St. Helena (island) 


~ing froid ‘Sainte Beuve 
“anyguinary Salome 
~HNS-SOUC] ‘Salonika 
sa prence san Joaquin 
sarcenet San Juan 
~ardonyx San Salvador 
“ative Sanhedrim 
~Aninter Santa Cruz 


senbles Sardanapalus 


m4 allop Sarpedon 
scenic Savanarola 
<cherzo Scnevola 
~chism Scamander 


seckel | pear) Schlegel 


ecretory Schuylkill 


TEACHING @ ELEMENTARY LATIN 


W. H, WHITING, JR., Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


Address delivered before the Prince Edward County 
reachers’ Association. 


My Fellow Teachers:—I deem it a great 
privilege to be with vou to day. to take coun- 
sel with those who are my co-workers in fields 
already white unto the harvest—fields in 
which the laborers are few and in which the 
few must bear the burden and heat of the 
day. 

Let me say at the outset, that I do not 
claim any right to speak on the = subject 
assigned me—*The Teaching of Elementary 
Latin”—or any special qualifications to treat 
the subject adequately, save the right and the 
qualifications which come from the fact that 
I have been doing the thing for a period so 
protracted that I do not care to make a specific 
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itement as to its duration. To the earnest. 
ithful man experience does teach useful! les 
mistakes and failures. 
efforts 


ergy one does come to a clearer vision of 


ms, and through 


rough misdirected and misapplied 
¢ possibilities of one’s vocation and catches 
glimpse now and then of realities, which 
erve as guides by which one’s course may be 
the of definite and 


ccomplishment. 


rected to haven useful 


I disclaim, also, any intention of laving 
down any specific rules for the teaching of 
Latin or of giving any demonstration of a 
proprietary method. The principles are the 
~ame for all, the apphieation of those princi 
jes will vary as individuals vary. You may 
not be able to use my method, IT may not be 
able to use vours: and yet we may be equally 
the 


be. We all have a common goal, and. as in 


successful—or unsuccessful as case mia 
the old-fashioned steeple-chase, each runne: 
under certain prescribed restrictions. is free 
to choose the yround and set the pace which 
for him will produce the best results. 

I shall. 


basic principles and 


therefore. lay down a few fixed 


leave it to vour own 


sound judgment and vour own pedagogi 
skill to make the most satisfactory appli a 
tion. 

1. I need not remind you that in these lat 
ter days great burdens are laid upon the teach 
er, and that to his shoulders parental respon 


You and I 


are expected to do in great measure what in 


sibility has been largely shifted. 


the days of our grandparents was done in the 
home. In the Sunday School the teacher 1s 
expected to inculcate the lessons which will 
make the children wise unto salvation: and 
parents often seem to think their duty done 
if the child is sent to the Sunday School with 
face clean and hair combed, though little or 
nothing has been done to prepare him men- 
spiritually for the duties of the hour. 


In the day school, the case is often worse. 


tally or 


People frequently act as if they thought that 
children could run loose like wild asses colts 
for eighteen hours of the day. and that the 
over-burdened teacher will. in six hours. do 
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what parental authority and supervision 


either has not accomplished, or cannot accom 


Sometime or other, the pendulum miay 


swing back to the other side of its 


sertnernt 


but just now our teachers miust all too often 


stand on lo 0“ pare ntis. 
The task of the teacher, hard in anv cas 
becomes doubly difficult when it 


the 


omes to en 


| ~ting co-operation ofl parent: 1) 


arousing the interest of the pupils in’ the 
Phe classics 
The 


things 


study of an ancient language. 
are on the defensive every where revel 


felt for old 


are old, have passed away. It 


ence ana 


} 


Deculse 


re spect once 


thes 
Is not easy to show that the splendid litera 


tures of (rreece and of Rome have Hoy direct 


and tangible influence in fitting a man or a 


woman to make money, and as money is larg 


lv our standard of value in things intelle: 


tual, as in physical, we teachers of Latin fin 
small response when we plead for the cultural 


influences of these tongues of the distant past. 


Even our teachers of psvehologyv, are, in 


places, out 


beginning to ery that culture ts 
pect fre and not formal, and that training re 
ceived in one course of study will not produce 
effort 


So. more than ever before is it necessary for 


any direct benefit In) another we of 


bestir themselves so a 


cold 


Latin in 


teachers of Latin to 
to demonstrate to a 


lic the efficacy of 


nav. hostile 


pub 


prom ting mans 


mental growth and his usefulness as a 


mien 
ber of society and as a citizen of the Commo 
wealth. I this 
first’ proposition : 


would then. as my 
Latin 
and 


successful than the teacher of some of the so 


Hn press 


the teacher of miust 


be more earnest. more inspiring. more 


called “practical branches” branches. 

2. The result preduced in pedagogic effort 
is the product of two factors—the teacher and 
the taught. If the multiplicand is large and 
the 
product is negligible, for even LxO gives zere. 
for the 
Latin. there must be a good teacher and a 
Let 
briefly elaborate: for this innocent statement 


the multiplier very small, or vice versa, 


Therefore. successful teaching of 


receptive and intelligent pupil. 


me 


while a truism. contains the crux of the whe'- 
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jnatter. It goes without saying that the 
teacher of Latin must be earnest and con- 


scientious and faithful: for earnestness, con 


sclentiousness and faithfulness are essential 
to success in all the undertakings and voca- 


tions of life. But in addition, the teacher o1 
Latin must be an enthusiast and a thorouga 
master of the course which he proposes to 
teach. That is, the Latin teacher must be 
convinced that Latin is worth while, must 
feel in his own experience that the disci- 
plinary and cultural value of the study 1s 
suflicient to warrant the days of work and 
nights of toil necessary for proficiency, must 
be sure that the study of the humanities wili 
vive one a unique point of view, that it wiil 
widen the mental horizon and strengthen the 
human sympathies and develop the aesthetie 
side of our nature, as other studies will not 
do. The Latin teacher, too, must know his 
subject “from the ground up.” I don’t mean, 
of course, that all Latin teachers must be 
specialists able to decide on the relative merits 
of different MSS. of Catullus, to pass final 
judgment upon the proper meter in a disputed 
line of Plantus. or to determine the date of an 
Ineial or Cursive inse ription im the Corpus 
Latinarium Inscriptionum. But 1 do mean 
that the Latin teacher must know the course 
which he teaches from top to bottom and from 
bottom to top. Ile must know not only the 
broad generalities. but also the details with 
absolute certainty—vowel lengths, inflectional 
endings. irregular forms, svntax rules and 
ample vocabulary. This then the first 
factor—an enthusiastic teacher with full com- 
mand of the text-books covered. 

Given the efficient teacher, there must be an 
appreciative, diligent and intelligent pupil. 
Before admitting a pupil to the beginners’ 
class in Latin, the teacher should be quite sure 
that the applicant can pursue the subject with 
reasonable hope of success. So much time and 
effort and energy are wasted in the vain effort 
to make “a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” The 
thing cannot be done. ro one disposed to 


make the attempt. I would say in the dreary 


words of Horace. “Infelix operam per das.” 
All children cannot learn Latin: there are 


diversities of gifts; it is worse than useless ;, 
try to force all into the same mould or 
try to make all lie on the bed of Procrust 
If a child has the capacity, encourage him 
study Latin: if he has not, persuade him 
study something else, for Latin is not abs. 
lutely necessary—many a child has become 
good man and a useful citizen without 
This, therefore, the second factor—a pupil of 
suitable capacity and sufficient advancement 


The bringing together of these factors give: 
as the product, acute perceptions, trained mem 
ory, cultured taste—a Latin scholar in the 
making. The second proposition, therefore is 
for successful results there must be the ski] 
ful workman and promising material. 

5. That there may be no mistake, let me re 
peat that the purpose of the Latin course js 
to train the mind and widen the horizon of 
knowledge, to deepen and strengthen our in 
terest in humanity and in the development and 
progress of the human race. Before entering 
upon the discussion of the method of obtain 
ing these results, let us try to determine when 
the Latin work in the schools should begir 
I am convinced that usually the study of Latin 
is deferred too long, and that most pupils do 
not begin Latin early enough. In the earl) 
stages of a Latin course, the faculties mainl\ 
needed and most used are perception and 
memory. As a foundation, forms must be 
learned and a working vocabulary acquired. 
These are the materials out of which the frame 
work of Latin scholarship must be constructed 
As soon, therefore. as the child knows the 
parts of speech in English and has a working 
knowledge of the essentials of an English 
sentence, he is ready to begin Latin. 

Of course, this does not mean that he is pre 
pared to attack the masterpieces of literature 
or to appreciate the beauties of structure and 
of stvle. But if he is alert, a spasmodic interest 
ean be easily aroused: his attention can _ be 
focussed on a given point for a_ short 


time, and memory is retentive. If this plastic 


period is not utilized and improved, the golde1 
opportunity—the psychological moment may 
pass, memory becomes less sure and its exer- 


cise more irksome. So. I suggest that the 
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dy of Latin be begun down in the gram- 
ir school as soon as the indicated knowledge 
As I am talk 
y to a company of trained experts, skilled 
aftsmen of the guild, I need not explain 
at this prerequisite knowledge of English is 
» small 


English has been acquired. 


matter—is no narrow and insecure 

The average young American is 
mastering the rudiments of his 
He may like to talk, after his 


vn fashion; he may like to read books of a 


undation. 
erse to 


other tongue. 


ertain sort; he may even like to write (though 
this is a rare manifestation): but he abhors 
formal grammar which teaches the forms and 
funetions of the parts of speech: he recoils 
from the mental effort necessary to identify 
these parts of speech by their office in a sen- 
tence, and acquire slowly the power of analysis 
which will enable him to distinguish a phrase 
from a clause and both from a principal mem 
ber. Until this state of development is reached 
t does little good to dive into the vortex of 
Latin grammar. 

Every year students enter my classes who 
have worked on Latin two or three years, to 
whom English grammar is a veritable terra 
incognita, and in most cases, it is needless to 


say, they are clogs to the wheels of progress. 
I re 

English are poor affairs, based apparently on 
the assumption that the purpose of grammar 
is to teach children to speak and write cor 
rectly—a deleterious heresy, all the more dan- 


gret to say that many of our text-books in 


gerous because many teachers concur in this 
view of the matter and shape their instruction 
accordingly. Teach the children, I beseeci 
vou, to know the parts of speech by the work 
which they do, to distinguish principal from 
dependent clauses; then start the 
Latin way, if their natural capacity seems to 
warrant a hope of successful progress. 


them on 


4. As you will remember, I confessed frankly 
at the outset. that a method of teaching Latin 
which works successfully in the hands of one 
teacher will fail in the case of another: and 
that therefore, I at least can outline no specific 
method nor lay down definite rules for your 


guidance. I will, however, state two prohibi 


tions which may perhaps enable you to 
minimize the discouragement and reduce the 
Don't 
the impression on the minds of your beginners 
that the don't 


ground too rapidly. 


percentage of failures: (a) produ e 


work is easy, and (hb) cove! 

(a) Some teachers make the mistake of try 
ing to coat too heavily with sugar, the pili 
of learning which they administer to thei 
aroused 


There 


no roval road to learning: we cannot be car 


lasses. 


Thus false expectations are 


and incorrect Impressions are made. 


ried to the heights of scholarship any more 
than to the skies “on flowery beds of ease.” Ws 
must work for all that is really valuable: we 
must, as lineal descendants of Adam, eat the 
the 
We must not pretend, there 


bread of intellectual attainment in sweat 
of our brows. 
fore, that Latin is a patent nostrum, delicious 
to the taste and to be rolled as a sweet morse] 
under the tongue. Promise that vou will make 
if as easy as vou can, that you will do your 
best to make the crooked paths straight and 
the rough places smooth, but point out that 
in Latin as in life the adage is true, “palma 
non sine pulvere.” 

(b) Don’t try to cover too much ground 


Half of the 


Latin come from the effort to do in one vear 


with the beginners. failures in 


what should be done in two. A good guide 
here is “fistina lente.” 
effort. 


strengthen those who stand. raise up those whe 


Goad the laggards to 


greater encourage the faint-hearted 
fall. and finally beat down every obstacle unde 
vour feet, but take it slowly. You say: “But 
the regulations require that I must get over so 
much ground the first year and even so much 
in the four years’ course.” TI know that thi- 
is the case, and in mv view the requirements 
are unwisely drawn. I would not have you to 
suppose that I am arguing for low ideals: far 
from it. but requirements must be reasonable 
In 


it a> 


and attainable. else they lose their va 
ideals. Much that has been written by college 
professors as to what can reasonably be ex 
pected of the high school and academy teach 
ers, produces the impression on one who know 


the real possibilities that the writers are 
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lonary dreamers, ignorant of the capacity of 
the average pupil and thoroughly unfamiliar 


with the manifold duties and onerous burdens 


of the average teacher. You must do some 
thing to get permission to make the work of 
the first two years less extensive. The work 


usually mapped out for these first two years 


should consume three. Don't try to cover it 


under normal conditions in two. If you can 
do one year’s work in the grammar grades, as 
I strongly advise, then the beginner’s book can 
be completed and three or four books of 
Caesar can be read in the first two vears of the 
high school course, along with the appropriate 
amount of grammar and exercise work. 

Bear in mind then these two prohibitions: 
Don't produce a false impression as to the dif 
ficulty of the subject and don’t sacrifice tho 
roughness to rapidity of progress. 

5. Let us now approach our subject more 
You will with 
Book.” Moulton’s 


Latin, Bennett's Foundation. or the like. Prac 


positively. begin some easy 


“Beginners: Introductory 
tice the sound of the letters and practice pro- 
the 
class has a correct pronunciation according to 
the 


accent as it were automatically. 


nunciation of syllables and words until 


Roman method and = can pronounce and 
Spend days 
and days on this. if necessary, for failure here 
means trouble all along the line. 

This done, attack the inflections. 


the 


Insist that 
Have the 
have them written on the 


work here be “letter perfect.” 


forms recited orally: 
form translated from 


blackboard : have each 


the pronuncia- 
Latin to 


Latin: dictate 


written work and from oral 


tion —this translation being from 


English and from English to 


distinctly and have words, phrases and _ sen- 


tences written and translated from dictation. 


work, so do what ean to en 
liven the recitations, but above all. be thorough. 
Make interesting, Hut 


whatever else you do, impress the forms upon 


This is dry vou 


the work if you can: 


the memory so that a given form can be writ- 


ten or pronounced or translated on request. 
The surest method of inspiring interest in the 
pupil is to olive him a sense of power gained, 
feel that he is standing on solid 


All the 


to make him 


ground and is mastering the subject. 
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while, by giving word-lists or by requiring thie 

memorizing of vocabularies, see to it that the 

memory is being strengthened and its treasur 

house is being stored with the words which 

to be the pupil's stock in trade when once | 
Trai 


the visual memory so that the English equiva 


work of translation is seriously begun. 


lent can be given when the Latin word is seen 
and vice versa: train the auditory memory so 


that the spoken Latin word will recall th. 


Knglish meaning and vice versa: train tly 


vocal memory so that the Latin word can be 
pronounced when the English word is seen o1 
spoken or thought. Until a word is familiar 
to the eve. to the ear, and to the vocal organs, 
it cannot be said to be really mastered. Re 
the 
line upon line, precept upon precept, 
little. 


facts in 


peat, review, lay foundation true and 


strong. 
little and there a Take nothing 
the 


of the pupils by any device in your power, but 


here a 
for granted. Fasten the minds 
fasten them you must, by driving them directly 
showing the 


You 


cannot afford to have anv enemies in the rear: 


home, by memoric helps. by 


reasons. the resemblances, the contrasts. 


for unlearned words, forgotten forms will be 
like “the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines.” 

The 


exercises, and easy prose translations usually 


Beginners’ book with forms, syntax. 
found in it, will take the larger part of two 
vears—one vear in the grammar school and a 
part, at least, of one in the high school: but 
thoroughly mastered in the manner outlined it 
will be an arsenal from which to draw weapons 
for the coming assault upon the strongholds 
of Latin Clad in 


pupil will net dread the conflict: for he will 


literature. this armor. the 


have a consciousness of strength and a sense 
of power which will make him eager to ente1 
Let him then take 
up the Gallic war. either in simplified form or 
undiluted. 


upon the advanced work. 


If he has done his work properls 
heretofore, the work in forms may be reduced 
fo a minimum now. the minimum consisting 
of a short daily drill on forms found in the 
reading lesson for the day, an examination of 
irregular forms, and the reciting of the prin 
Don’t 


cipal parts of every verb met. 


worry 
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ie class with too many rules of syntax at 


Di- 
ourse, Purpose and Result Clauses, Clauses 


rst. Great constructions hke Indirect 


th Cum, and the like, must be met squarely 


ind mastered. Historical and geographical! 
tuations must be understood. But the great 
ecessity just here is to acquire a vocabulary 
nd to apply ones knowledge of English stm 
ture to the Latin text. All must be taught to 


recognize principal and = subordinate clause- 
1 


nd to understand their interdependent rela 


tions. When vour pupils can do this as thes 
read the Latin text, even though they may not 
know the meanings of the words, the battle 1- 
well-nigh won. It then remains to enlarge and 


strengthen the vocabulary and to Insist) on 


idiomatic English. The former must be con 
mainly by the patient effort of the pupil: the 
latter is the special province of the teacher 
that 


matical, and logical. 


See to it the translation is exact. gram 
By judicious training. a 
general command of English can be secured 
through translation as through nothing else. 
The ideas are ready-made to the translator's 
hand, his language must be his own, as clear 
forcible and elegant as he can make it. 

Day after day, week after week. month afte: 
month. this thorough drill in forms and this 
the Latin 


word and English idiom must be supplemented 


patient striving after mastery of 
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oraiiniat ind = «sothe 
end of 


three vears. if I mistake not. vou pupil will 


bv a svstematic study of 


constant writiig of exercises At the 


have struggled up from the slippery plans 


Wheel his path Wis beset With do tet wal 


tea the solid ground where fils sfep 
firm and 


his footing is 


nh solne measure to enjov and apy 


powel of “Tully's MoPOrotis pret cn 
‘ 


ee! the beauty of the mellifl o 


oils hexameters, the matelt 


“Bard of Mantua. 


world endures 


whose =pul 


anal shall endure 


as the world.” 


Moreover, I think he will have realized that 


the Roman people were never like us. with the 


—ilhe aspirations, the “alie points of ex ellence, 


the same faults: that they faced great prob 


lems—imilitarv. social and economic—just as 


we must face them. From this vantage ground 


as he views the progress of aves and the man 


tle of time and the vicissitudes of the human 


family. your pupil will realize that a touch 


of nature makes us all akin and in a glow of 


aspiration born of a sum of high privilege and 


grave responsibility, will feel in his inmost 


soul that the honored member of SCLOPLOnIE 


circle expressed a glorious truth when he wrote 


“Tomo stidia: lyuamesayyl nibil ame al 





THE VARIOUS TYPES of STORIES 


ROBERT T. KERLIN 


Having considered the principles that ap 
ply to the story as a literary type. we are 
ready now to study the several Species of 
story. This study of the nature of each species 
will afford many indications and hints as to 
how they are to be presented to a class, o1 
how they are to be taught. Each species has 
there 


Now 


the path to the merits of a storv. or of any 


its peculiar traits and qualities: it has. 


fore, its peculiar and distinctive merits. 


*It is to be bornein mind that our fables and fair 
and that, therefore. 


Copyright 1911 by Robt 


there are various ver-jon 


r. Kerlin. 


other form of writing. is through its traits 


The analvsis of these must. therefore. occupy 
‘ 2p: 


much of our attention, as we take up the sey 


eral species in what seems to be a logical 


order. 
THE FABLE 


Primitive. simple. plain in purpose. imagi 


native and dramatic. Compact ! t! ture, 


of other languages 





bref and sugvesting much more than it tells. 
the fable ha 


in early education. 


a permanent and a high place 
Being in its outward 
aspects an animal story, it is sure to engage 


the interest of the child from the outset. 


Furthermore, its appeal is to fundamental! 
emotion It j ethic il to the core, and pow 
erful to raise feelings that are essentially 


character-building 

Kisop is the great fabulist. His work is 
as standard. and as enduring, as Homer’s. His 
simple, brief fables are to great epies and 
elaborate novel what miniature painting is 
to mural decoration. or cameo carving to 
sculpture. Perhaps no stories except certain 
fairy tales are so universally known as some 
of them, and none are more worthy to be 
known. The Fable is for practice in story 
telling, for dramatic and pictoral representa- 
tion, for filling in otherwise brief vacant 
spaces of regular work It exercises the 
imagination, excites the fancy. gives amuse- 
ment, and teaches a lesson. As an exposition 
of types of human character under the guise 
of animals, no species of literature is more 
effective. The common faults and follies of 
humanity are indirectly satirized, and we see 
the images of ourselves, or our neighbors. in 


the wolf. the fox, the lion. the ass. the ox. and 


the other humanized creatures of Esop. 
Tilustrations of Method. 
l. THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


{ Esop. ) 


This is one of the shortest of 
fables. 


thoroughly selfish chara ter. The whole story 


d Eso] ’s 


Its purpose is the presentation of a 


consists of just a single incident which fully 
reveals this ugly selfishness. In brevity, clear- 
ness, and point, in economy of incident and 
in effectiveness, it is a little masterpiece. It is 
from this old, old fable that we get the uni- 
versally known expression, “dog in the man- 
ger,” applied to a meanly selfish person. 

1. Have the class make drawings of the 
scene. See that the animals are full of charac- 
ter, the dog of ugly spitefulness. the ox of 
hurt innocence. 
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2. Give them a few hints and suggest tha 
they can invent another fable, using othe 
animals, but exemplifying the same selfis! 
ness. Follow them in their creative work wit! 
suggestion and revision. 

4. See if vour class can tell of a situatio: 
(1) in their school life, (2) in their home life 
and (3) in the larger life of their community 
in which the dog-in-the-manger characte: 
would be illustrated. 


Be THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
( -Esop. ) 


The types of character are strongly con- 
trasted: the fierceness and shamelessness of 
the wolf in his thirst for blood: the helpless 
innocence of the lamb. It is a miniature 
tragedy such as happens sometimes in human 
life. The plot is composed of two incidents 
that constitute the entanglement or obstacles 
opposed to the success of the wolf. and in de- 
fense of the lamb. The climax is the uncere- 
monious and arbitrary sweeping of these 
aside by the wolf. The denouement imme- 


diately follows without any disentanglement. 


This is as much plot as a fable may be ex- 
pected to exhibit. All persons who invent 
reasons for wronging others who are weaker 
than themselves, are typified by the wolf. Of 
these the class might be called upon to fur- 
nish examples. As another exercise, calling 
into play their inventive wit, they might be 
asked to make a similar fable of other animals 


in which the same point is made. 


3. THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 
( sop. ) 


In this fable we have a more elaborate 
story. The Introduction consists clearly of 
the two sentences that tell of the lark’s nest 
in the field, and of her daily habit. 

The Development consists of the three suc- 
cessive incidents of the young lark relating 
to the mother lark what they had heard pass 
between the farmer and his son. 

The Conclusion is a compact statement of 


the resolution of the mother lark, her removal 














er youl 


field. 
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ig. and the immediate reaping of 


~lf-reliance is the teaching of the fable. 


ry experiments with this fable as a mode! 


the ca 


se of The Dog in the Manger. and 


Wolf and the Lamb. 


| . 
inere 18 
to be 


ipat hetic 


much in this fable, as in the last 
imaginatively realized. A strong 
interest in the timely emigration 


the fledgling larks is not the least of the 


fects of this masterpiece. See that this ele 


nt is not wanting in the imitative experi 


uts. Contrast the emotions excited by the 


ee fables: 


Intense reprobation of the selfish 


vy, and sympathy with the ox: keen indigna 


n at the 


b: glad 


wolf, and pity for the unfortunate 
ness at the happy escape of the 


ls. With reference to the excitation of 


h emotions the dramatic features of the 


fables are t 


0 be thoroughly realized. 


\fter a few fables have been learned. the 


ss may be told something regarding -Esop. 


eir author. 


II. 


THE FAIRY-STORY. 


Very much the same things can be said of 


e Fairy Story by way of description as of 


e fable. 


It belongs to an early stage of cul- 


re; its style is simple and clear: its plot is 


eadily gra 


vened by 


nd its pur 


th entert 
It isa u 
e of peo} 
ne of the 


stoms anc 


sped; it is a plain narrative. en- 
dialogue; its meaning is apparent 
pose is moral instruction combined 
ainment. 

niversal type of literature.. Every 
yle has its Fairy Tales. They afford 
most complete revelations of the 
1 moral standards of a people. Thev 


irticularly reveal fanciful desires, the imagi- 


itive life 


riginated. 


of the people among whom they 
Our inheritance is the Teutonic 


Fairy Tales collected by the Grimm brothers. 


T 


is in t 
aginatior 


hem, particularly, our childhood 
1 finds itself at home. 


Is the Fairy Story losing its appeal and be- 


ming obsolete? Have science or nature- 


idv, and 


stroved the 


ipossible 4 


the realistic, or “real” story. de- 


» charm and made the Fairy Tale 
An unqualified answer cannot be 


given to these queries. This much, however 
mitist he com eded : the place occupied by the 


Fairv Storv is much narrower now than 


it was formerly. The Fairy Story period 


is briefer than it was formerly Fut 
thermore, many of them, even some 
our favorites, may legitimately — be 
jected to on moral grounds. Succe 
deception and trickery is approved of; mate 
ria! wealth and luxury are exalted as all im 
portant. and “good fairies” help out of every 
difficulty only by our wishing All this is 
seriously objectionable. Again, false ideas of 
life and of the world are fixed in the child’s 
mind. The facts of nature, properly present 
ed—that is, presented with some poetic appre 
ciation of their meaning and beauty are quite 
as good food for the faney and far better 
nutriment for the mind, and incomparably 
more effective for sound ethical training 

Another consideration is important. The 
modern child has doubtless a wider. freer 
range of study, interest, play and work than 
the child of the Fairy Story ages. In those 
ages the telling of fairy stories at the fire-side 
was almost the sum of the household’s in 
struction and entertainment. The family “li 
brary” was the number of ballads and fairy 
stories than its various members could relate 
These stories were therefore a true reflection 
and index of the narrow mental world of those 
times. Crude, therefore, in every way, crude 
inadequate, unsatisfactory for a richer time 
and higher civilization, they must be pro- 
nounced. Now the average child has access 
to a great variety of books. stories of a dozen 
kinds, poems of numerous types, and studies 
unknown to the mediaeval child. All these 
diminish the importance of the Fairy Story. 
They are indeed directly hostile to it 

But. after all this has been conceded, it may 
be maintained soundly that there is still a 
place and a period for choice fairy stories. 
That place is narrow, that period is briefer 
than formerly, but they are still admitted on 
sound pedagogical principles. The tastes and 
needs of childhood both require this indul- 
gence. Even after the child has learned to 
distinguish between its stories. calling this 
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One real and that one make believe. the Fairy 


Story should still be told and read, perhaps 
then most of all. For do not we grown-up- 
CNYyOY 


1 Fairy Story book—ves, perhaps evel 


more than the little lots do? 


Tllustration ot Vi thod. 
I CINDERELLA. 


Charles Perrault. 


Inti odiucr tion 


In i Fairy story the time and place are never 


definitely stated. It begins simply with the 


formula, “Once Hpon a time.’ or “A long time 
ago.” By leaving time and place thus entirely 
to the fancy, the narrator avoids all CoMmpart 
son of things and events in his story with 
present reality. The appeal is immediately to 
the hnagination and the reader is transported 
by its magic to the Land of Fairy. 

In Cinderella the introduction tells first of 
the household to which she belongs. then of 
her treatment. and the origin of her name. 

This analysis suggests the questions that are 
first to be asked and discussed in beginning 
the recitation upon the story. 

Character-study naturally comes first, since 
all the action of the story results from what 
the different persons are. 

What words describe the mother, the father 
and each of the daughters? Note especially 
that the father of Cinderella is not a man of 
sufficient strength of character to make Cin 
derella’s lot better. 

The Introduction, because of its elaborate ex 
position of character and situation, is longer 


than is usual in fairy stories. 


Te 4 lopme nt 


As before stated. the ce velopment of a story 
begins with the first particular event or hap 
pening. In this case it is the ball given by 
the Prince: “It happened that the king’s son 
gave a ball.” ete. 

The episodes. or groups of incidents, which 
are seven ll 


follows : 


number. mav be designated as 


l. The elder sisters’ preparation ana rT 
parture. 

2. Cinderella’s equipment by her fairy 
rether, and her departure. 

3. The first evening at the ball. 

$, At home again. 

>. The second evening at the ball. 

6. At home the second time. 

7. Search for and finding of the owne: 
the lost slipper. 

These divisions show the groups of i 
dents. The careful observance of them in th: 
recitation will secure order and clearness. a: 
will Impress the artistic features of the story 


upon the mind. 


The climax is the Prince’s finding of the 


slipper: “Cinderella left behind one of her 
glass slippers, which the Prince took up must 


carefully.” 
(one lusion 


The conclusion begins just after the ident 
fication of Cinderella as the beautiful owner 
of the glass slippers. 

Note the fulfilment of poetic justice, and the 
happy conclusion. 

Note: 


at the ball instead of two. 


Grimm's version has three evening: 
Perrault’s is sim 
pler and superior. Have the interesting stor 
of how Perrault collected and wrote his popu 
lar tales told to the class. 
(uestions for Discussion 

Was Cinderella wholly faultless in conduct! 

Notwithstanding some natural errors, was 
she not noble? 

What were her particular merits or virtues! 


») 


=. THE GOLDEN BIRD. 


J. and W. Grimm. 


Introduction. 


This is very brief, consisting of some thre 
sentences. which tell of a certain king’s bea 
tiful garden. of the loss each night of a golder 
apple. and of the ordering of the gardener | 


keep watch. 














Deve lopue nt 


lhe body of the story consists of eight epl 
les, as follows: 

The gardeners appointment of the three 
successively to watch the tree. 


Search of the eldest son. 
Search of the second son. 
{. Search of the third son. 
(his fourth episode may be further analyzed 
to three minor episodes as follows: 
i. His first journey (to the castle where the 
Golden Bird is kept). 
b. His 
Horse). 
ce. His third journey (for the beautiful prin 


second journey (for the Golden 


ess). 
5. The task of digging away the hill. 

With the achievement 
if this task the unweaving of the plot, or the 


This is the climax. 


solution of difficulties, begins. | 

6. He carries off the princess, the horse and 
the bird. 

7. His misadventure with his elder brothers 


s. Rescue. and arrival home. 


( ‘one lusion 


This begins with. “The horse began to eat 
and the bird to sing, and the princess left off 
weeping.” 

Poetic justice is done. 

Returning to the episode, it will readily ap 
pear that each is in itself a complete miniature 
story, having a definite beginning. develop 
ment. and end. Pupils should be called upon 
to relate such and such an episode: and in so 
loing. they should start with the proper incl 
lent and stop at the right place. Then they 
ill learn to see the incidents of a story in 


leir proper relations. They will learn to 
ecognize narrative wholes. and to appreciate 
irtistic unity and completeness. A pupil 


should not be allowed to give incidents of two 
The 


irt of narration would thus be violated. 


or more episodes at haphazard. whole 


The connection of episode with episode by 
means of some incident. should be clearly per- 


ceived. 


In this story something said or done 
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connectuung 


the 


by the fox commonly makes 


link 


beginning of another. 


the conclusion of one episode and the 
In relating an episode 


should 


be mentioned in their proper order, and with 


the particular incidents constituting it 


an appreciation of their significance 


The climax is plainly marked in the story 


The nature of the climax as being the turning 
find a better 


point in the action. could hardly 


illustration. 
The story offers an excellent opportunity for 


character study. Chief attention, of course, 
should be given to the voungest son. The story 
is mainiv about him 

Was he altogether a model / 

What were his mistakes ¢ 

Did he lmprove ¢ Does not the last para 


graph reveal that he developed more resolu 
tion of character / 

The lives of the Grimm brothers should be 
Their 


of collecting their stories can be made very in 


made interesting to the class. manner 


structive, particularly as revealing the orrgmn 


of all hterature. 







WAR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Insular Affairs 
Washington 


PHILIPPINE TEACHING SERVICE 


The United States Civil Service Commission an 
nounces an examination on August 36-231, 1911, for 
Teacher, Industrial Teacher and Department Assist 


eligibles 
vacancies 


the 
which 
occur in the 
Appointments 
ordinary 
vear 
teachers 


ant for purpose of securing a list of 
appointments may be made as 
Philippine teaching service 
made from this eligible list will, in 
course, be for service beginning with 
1912, but there may be for 
during the coming sch year 
ta ke ! lines of work or engage 

regular teaching and supervising as the work 
of the schools is extended and these appointments 
sill be made from among those who ready 
to sail before the beginning of the s 1912 
This opportunity for ambitious, and 
well-trained voung men and women them 
selves with our insular possessions and become 4 
part of the great movement in the East, is a most 
exceptional one. The educational system in the 
Philippines has grown during the past ten years to 
such an extent that there are now employed over 
American and Filipino teachers with an at 
tendance of more than half a million students rer 
resenting an expenditure of over three and a quarter 
million dollars of Philippine revenues 

Detailed tnformation relative to 
tions may he secured hv writing to the 
fnsular Affairs, Washington. D. C 


Irom 


hoo] need 


iditional 
t charge of speciea 


may be 
vear 
resourceful! 


to identify 


choo! 


9 OG 


these examina 


Bureau of 


























GRASSHOPPER GREEN. 
After Aesop. 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 








Our picture this month shows a group of 
teachers at the closing exercises of their three- 
room school. All the year we have been em- 
phasizing the material aspects of the school— 
the grounds, buildings, and equipment. May 
we now, when the time to say good-bye has 











come, dwell for a moment upon the human 
It’s an old truth that the greatest 
thing about a school is the teacher. That 
school or class-room over which you presided 
during the past session and which now has the 


element ? 


deserted look—no one but yourself will ever 




















ze how much of your very soul has gone 
it. Whatever of good has been accom 
ed in our Virginia schools during the 
t year has been due largely to the intelli 

and enthusiastic work of thousands of 
Their diffi 


ies have been many, but like true soldiers 


hers scattered over the State. 
v have stood by their tasks. No great noise 
been made about their work. the news 
pers have not exploited their deeds, but is 
not true that of all they had they gave thei 
est to the work’ We know this is true. 
lo all superintendents, principals and teach 
with whom we have worked during the 
st session. we wish to sav that we are grate 
ful for the>co-operation you have given us. 
One of the most pleasant features of teach 
ng is the long vacation. This is especially 
ie of the woman teacher, because she works 
irder than the man, gives out more of het 
nervous energy, and consequently stands more 
1 need of relaxation. What is more pleasant 
than to roam the fields or to read our favorite 
novel or to visit dear friends in some distant 
vction! We like teaching, but after keeping 
t it for eight months we are more than will 
ng to bid farewell to examinations and tests 
nd all the exasperating details of the work 
But. may we give a word of advice? Every 


summer the writer tries to pursue the system 


tic reading of u“ few good books on some 
specific topic. One summer we read up on 


the French Revolution. and another on S« 
thsm. We wish to recommend this plan to 
ou. Certainly every teacher desires to add to 
s general stock of knowledge, and the only 
me to do any systematic reading is in vaca 

Tion. 

Again, the writer never lets a vacation pass 
without reading two or three good books on 


teaching. A few years ago, at a county teach- 


ers’ meeting. the following question was asked : 


“How many have read a book on teaching?” 
It turned out. so far as the writer could see. 
that no teacher present had ever read a single 
Just think of it! 
But will the reader please pardon this wan- 
ering from the text? 


hook bearing on education. 


Our object in writing 
these paragraphs were. first. to wish all a 
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happy vacation; and secondly, to say that next 
vear the writer will be back at his old stand 


preaching the following doctrines Beautify 


ing Our Schools. The School as a Social Cen 
ter and School Leagues. We desire vour wu 
terest and help in this work next vear, just 
is vou have freely given it during the ses 
on just closed. 
A Word to Superintendents and Principals 

We wish to secure for next session a list of 
~peakers who wall agree to do some lecture 
work before the large! schools of their own 
mmediate sections. We feel that this rhaprar 
taunt feature of making the school a community 
enter cannot be a success without the assist 
ance of lon al people. Many of our superi 
tendents and principals could prepare ai le 
ture during the summer and we hope that 
they will do SO), Such work would not only 
boride lip the schools and the olmiiunities 
visited, but would tend to bring our school 
would 


] 
Such Work 


men hefore the public. 


give all participating in it a broader 


— 


moreover 
knowledge of school conditions. Are vou will 
ing to undertake this important work for next 
session’ If so. kindly let the editor of thi 
page know. in order that your name and the 
subject of your address may appear in the 
pamphlet to be published later on. 
School Improvement Leagues 
The work of the leagues has been very grat 
Many 
yreatly interested in the work and 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell feels much encouraged. It 
is Mrs. Dashiell’s purpose to issue during the 


fying during the past session. “uperin 


, 
tendents are 


“lthmer some new pamphlets, wiving exp! cit 
directions as to how to organize and conduct 
to the best advantage a league. One new 
feature of the work to be 


session is the Junior League. composed of the 


emphasized next 
larger pupils of the school. In all probabilits 
a folder giving suggestions as to how to con 
duct Junior Leagues will be prepared. We 
hope that the division superintendents will 
plan a league campaign for next fall. We 
hope that every teacher and principal will 
start next years work with the determina 
tion of having in their schools a first-class citi 


zens organization. 
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READING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


LOGICAT 


FACULTY 


In reading a selection not only is It necessary 
to see vividly the pictures, whether they be 
images of objects, sounds, actions, or emotions, 
but we must arrange these pictures in thei 
proper relationship to one another, so that each 
idea will appear in its rightful proportion: 
for harmony is one of the fundamental laws of 
must use our logical 


art. In other words, we 


or reasoning power. By the training of this 
faculty of the mind we find that we are able 
selection, the 


to bring out. in a proper el 


phasis. 
ExERcISE I 


Give the pupil extracts with short sentences, 
and let him give the reason why he empha 
sizes certain words. Take, for example, the 
following extract from Beecher: 

It is not work that kills 
Work is healthy. You can hardly put more 


pon 


men, it is worry. 


a man than he can bear. Worry is rust 
upon the blade. It is not the revolution that 
destrovs the machinery, but the friction. 

The speech of 
the ring, Act V. 
lection for practice 

Decide by re 


fassanio to Portia regarding 


scene l. Is a verv sood Se- 


woning Which are the correct 
words to emphasize, and then try to discover 
the means by which the proper emphasis may 
he produced 

(a) 1}y a downward inflection on an em- 
phatie word, taking care to begin the word on 
This is 
Asa help. prac- 


a higher pitch than the word before. 
a very important suggestion. 
lL. 2. & Gtx 


tice counting. emphasizing differ 


ent numbers in turn, by the method given. 


(b) a word. is often 


Pausing before or after 
a very good means of making it emphatic. 

If we would only stop long enough to see 
and fee/] vividly the 


consequence. 


what we are reading. 


pauses will follow as a natural 


and our reading be more emphatic. 


Read, for example, Faith, Hope, Chari: 
these three, but the greatest of these is Charit) 
Stop before “Charity” and “is Charity,” a: 
try to realize the meaning of the word befor 
you say it. 


Exercises II 
The rippling water with its drowsy tone. 


The tall 
pride: 


elms, towering in their statel 


And 


Kissing in graceful woe the murmuring tide: 


sorrow’s tvpe—the willow sad and lone 
The gray church tower: and dimly seen be 
vond, 
The faint hills gilded by the parting sun: 
All were the same and seemed with greeting 
fond 


To wel Ome me as they of old had done. 


In reading this stanza, you will notice that 
certain phrases do not present so important 
pictures of ideas as others, consequently we 
read them in a lower, or sometimes, even a 
quicker tone, so that we may subordinate them 
to more important ones. 

Nu 


IO; dination 


of appropriate words and 
phrases is an ahsolute essential to good reac 
ing. Lack of it produces monotony. Monoton: 
in reading may be due to a variety of causes 
but very often it is owing to the fact that we 
make all our ideas equally prominent, wh } 
is as absurd as if a painter put every object in 
his picture on a straight line in the foreground 
His picture would lack perspective. So in oul 


word pal ting we must have pe rspective, 
SYMPATHY 
We have seen that a 


acki logical far 


art of interpreting literature, but it is quit 


“7 med ammaadqimnation i] 


ulty are necessary to the 


possible for these two requirements to be pres 


ent and at the same time the reading mav lhe 


: 
old and exp 


So in order to mak 


é ssionte SX, 
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eading not only intelligible but really en 
le and truly expressive, we must have th 
ty to put ourselves in the author's pla 
i sympathy with scenes and chara 
= describing. 
is we share with our real friends the 
nd sorrows, so we must sympathize wit 
ople of our imagination, learn to for- 
rselves and live for the time being 
snore. 


Exercise | 


st work in the development ol 
cannot properly be called an exercise 
e and unselfishness are at the root of sv! 
so that every influence which tends t 
cen in us a love for nature and our fello 
makes us sympathetic. We can cultivat 
sympathies, then, by trying to keep ou 
in a constant state of unselfishness 


Exercise I] 


the pupils, at first. short and jove 
puy . 


nus to read, and ask them to try to se 
} . , ‘aps out 
chy the pictures, and to emphasize tlie right 


i ; : \ * so merry 
is, Dut to really enjoy the pictures created mics , 
. ° ‘ + ; > 4 wf il ‘ ) *] ar wi he 
eir imagination, and to show bv thei: 5 iwhile and you'll hear hat 


apple-tree swinging and 


11es and voices that they do enjoy then 


he following extracts are good for t! 
} blossoms down under the 
must be wearv of winter. I know: 
Extract 1 «, While IT sing you a message of 
coming and springtime is 
one morning sprang up from sleep. 
“Now for a frolic. now for i leap ; 
: té snowdrops, | pray 
t madcap galloping chase! : ; 
. gee vellow cro s. come, ope! 
ommotion in every place! te fe 
; little violets. hid from the 
vour mantles of purple and gold 
odils. daffodils. sav. do you hear? 
is coming and springtime is here 
] 


the meadow, the lambs at play. Emily Huntington M 


Extract 2 
Oh. a song for the merry May! 
or bD rds in the maple tree, 


7 blossom for you al d me 


Extract 3 
iKée and call me early. 
mother dear: 
wll be the happiest of il] 


vear: 








THE 


Extract 1 


With deep affection, and recollection, 
I often think of those 
Who t 


Shandon Bells, 


ound so wild, would in the days of 


childhood. 


Kling round m radle their magic spells. 


On this I ponder where’er I wander 
And t}) oroy fonde! veet Cork. of thee. 
With thv bells of Shandon. that sound so 


grand, o1 


The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


Extract 4 


Oh. if I only make 


The dear blue eve . the 


vou see 
tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetni the gentle grace, 
The 
That are be 
T need not 
Yet one word tell 
She is my\ 


That all the rest may be thrown away. 


woman rriiie ind the angel's face 
iming on me all the while! 


foolish 


vou all I would say, 


neal these words: 


mother, vou will agree 


Extract 3 


Near the city of Sevilla, vears and vears ago, 
Dwelt a lady in a villa, years and years ago, 
And her hair was black as night. 
And her eves were starry bright: 
Olives on 


Roses red her lips perfuming. 


her brow were blooming, 

And her step was light and airy 

As the tripping of a fairy. 

Ah! that lady of the villa, and T loved her so. 
Near the eitv of Sevilla. years and years ago. 


Extract 4 


In the reading of sad selections. there is a 
great tendency to whine and to make the voice 
tremble. This 
ridiculous. These faults can be overcome bv 
feeling the emotion deeply and bv control of 
the hreath. If trembles. let it be 
the diaphragm. and the voice will take 


of itself. 


makes the reading weak and 


eare 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gor 
We carved not a line, we raised not a ston 
But we left him alone in his glory. 


Extract 5 


Poor child! the prayer began in faith, 

Grew to a low despairing cry 

Of utter mercy: Let me die! 

Oh, take me from the scornful eyes, 

And hide me where the cruel speech 

And mocking finger may not reach! 
From “The Witch’s Daughter 


kxercise LY 


EXAMPLES IN CONTRAST OF ELOCUTION 


Extract 1 


When all the world ts young, lad, and all the 
trees are green, 

\nd every goose a swan, lad, and every lass 
a queen; 

Phen hey for boot and horse, lad, and round 
the world away; 

Young love must have its course, lad, and every 
dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, and all the trees 
are brown, 

And all the sport is stale, lad, and all the 
wheels run down; 

Creep home and take your place, there among 
the spent and maimed; 

(god grant you find one face, there, you loved 
when all was young. 


Charles Kingsle, 
Extract 2 


Ah! brother, only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now. 

Yet love will dream and faith will trust 
Since He who 
That somehe Ww. 
Alas. 


The stars shin 


knows our need is just 
somewhere, meet we must. 
for him who never sees 


through hi 


S cypress trees, 
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ho, hopeless lays his dead away, 

wr looks to see the breaking day 

ross the mournfu! marbles play, 
\V\ho hath not learned, in hours of faith. 
(he truth to flesh and sin unknown, 

at Life is ever Lord of Death, 

nd love can never lose its own. 

—From “Snowbound.’ 


s | 


which 


N. B. the 


ive been suggested, before stating any of 


In teaching principles 
‘hem ourselves, observe an important peda 
rogical law. and use endeavors to draw them 
rom the pupils. 

This idea must be emphasized : Elocution. 
have as its foundation Good 


an art. must 


Literature—iterature which is truly artistic. 
Phe following is from Southey : 

TEST OF A BAD BOOK 
Would you know whether the tendency of a 
state 
Has it induced you 


wok is good or evil, examine in what 
of mind you lay it down. 
to suspect that what you have been accustomed 
to think unlawful may after all be innocent; 
and that may be harmless which you have hith 


Has it 


tended to make vou dissatisfied and impatient 


erto been taught to think dangerous? 


under the contro! of others and disposed you 
to relax in that self-government without which 
hoth the laws of God and man tell us there 
ean be no virtue, and consequently no happi- 
ness? Has it attempted to abate your admira- 
tion and reverence for what is great and good 
ind to diminish in you the love of your coun- 
fellow Has it ad- 


dressed itself to vour pride, vour vanity, vour 


try and your creatures / 
selfishness. or any other of your evil propensi- 
ties? Has it defiled the imagination with what 
s loathsome. and shocked the heart with what 
is monstrous? Has it disturbed the sense of 
the Creator has im- 
the human soul? If so, if vou are 
eonscious of all of these effects. 


es ‘aped from all. vou have felt that such were 


right or wrong. which 
planted in 


or if. hay ing 


the effects it was intended to produce, throw 
the whatever name it may 


Throw it into the 


fire. 


upon the title page! 


the hook in 
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fire, young man, though it be the gift of a 


friend! Young lady, away with the book, the 


whole set, though it should be the prominent 
furniture of nu rose wood book ( ase ' 
READING IN THE FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH-YEAR 
GRADES 
\ teacher of large and varied experience and 


observation used to quote Henry \\ ara Bee hel 


to her classes in reading: “I would rathe 


have my daughter come home from « eure 


good reader, than an accomplished player on 
the plano.” one 


Perhaps reasol wl that 


teacher succeeded In 


producing many good 
readers, was that she made her pupils realize 
the importance of this branch of study When 


the teacher feels that the class in reading car 


vet along with the crumbs of time. the hoo 
moves along in the same atm« phere and put 
1 corresponding amount of effort pon the 
study. 

Another secret of her success wa the high 
dea! of good reading which she held continu 
ally before her class. She was an excellent 


reader herself, and described good reading un 
til she had the class striving after the model. 

What then is the ideal toward which we shall 
urge our pupils? Some one says: “One who 
understands what he reads and can make an 
audience understand the same, is a good read- 
er.” But another qualification needs to be 
added: ability to feel what he reads 


make his audience feel it also. 


and to 
It is far easier 
to get the younger pupils to show their emo 
tions In after they 
But by 
ing a feeling that it is the proper way to do, 


reading than it is have 


reached the self-conscious stage. ious 
that it is the style, and by making the condi- 
tions so natural and free that a little ripple of 
laughter accompanies the reading of a funny 
line, even pupils in the seventh-year grade may 
be trained to let 1 


emotion their 


An excellent drill to accomplish this 


come out in 


O1lCes 


to have the pupils read two sentence n 


taining opposite sentiments, cl their 


If the class } in 
the right condition. more good will result f: 
half de Zen 


mnginge 
ne? g 


Vo e-~ 


as much as possible. 


} iT go 4 re ad the 


came ent 
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aloud, perhaps several times, than by having 
the same half dozen read six different para- 
graphs. And if they are not in the right con- 
dition, what the use of pretending to heat 


the recitation / 


If the aim of oral reading is to enable our 
pupils to read nite lligibly to an audience, are 


we not having 


too little oral reading where 
the teacher and fellow-pupils make the audi 
ence’ Qught we not have as a more frequent 
exercise the reading of a short and easy poem 
or story by a pupil with this measure for suc 
cess—the kee ping the attention of everyone 1n 
the audience / 

In a rural school in many grades the time for 
recitation is so short that the temptation is to 
have the pupils read whether they have or 
have not caught the meaning; and time cannot 
be more wotully wasted in the schoolroom than 
having a pupil call off words without a glim- 
mering of the wealth of thought which they 
convey. 

The following plan had many points of eX- 
cellence for drill in oral reading. 

Have the pupils write on a slip of paper, to 
be kept in the reader for ready reference, these 
items: 

1. Life of the author 

y Pronun intion and meaning of words. 

3. Location of places 

1. Selection of emphatic words. 

5. Translation of phrases and sentences into 
familiar expressions 

6. Committing to memory best thoughts. 

7. Selection of figures of speech. 

S. Preparation for oral reading. 

In assigning the lesson. the teacher says: 
Study this to-morrow according to 2, 5, 7. The 
class knows that they are to be prepared to 
pronounce and define the words and give the 
No better op- 
portunity can be found of introducing pupils 


thought in their own language. 


to our most common rhe torical firures. Studied 
in this way, the pupils soon greet them as old 
friends, and this knowledge certainly adds 
much to their appreciation of literature. In 
recitation, all the time may be used in finding 
out whether the meaning is comprehended; in 
discussing the same and in drilling on un- 


familiar words. Sometimes having each nu 
ber bring in a list of the difficult words « 
pronounce them rapidly, will prevent the a) 
ward stumbling when reading. The pu; 
feeling that his work for that recitation is 
get the meaning, and that, unless he does 
derstand it and can tell sentences and pa: 
graphs in his own words, he has utterly fail; 
in that recitation, no matter how glibly he m 
read it on the morrow, certainly ought to 
impressed with the fact that the real essenc 
of reading is the thought. 


The teacher assigns the next day’s Iesson 
thus: ‘To-morrow study this same lesson a 
cording to 1, 4, 8, for some selection adding 6, 
commit to memory, or, if required, 3, locatior 
of places. When that recitation period arrives. 
the entire time, after a few questions about 
the author, may be spent upon oral drill, with 
out getting side-tracked upon some explana- 
tion. When needed, question upon emphasis, 
slides, etc., may be asked and reasons given. 
(ne authority says, “A child learns to read: 
not by reading one First Reader a half doze: 
times, but by reading six First Readers one 
time each.” This is true for the lower grades, 
but in the higher grades. some of our stand- 
ard selections ought to be studied and read 
over and over, until their thought and spirit 
and style are engrafted upon the pupil’s mind, 
and he can repeat them without ever having 
tried to commit them. 


A very helpful device is to hear, with penci| 
and note-book in hand. each member of the 
class read, and note the favorable and unfav- 
orable criticisms on each, especially the faults 
which each pupil should overcome. Hearing 
the recitation with these notes before her, the 
teacher can often save time by spending it 
where it is most needed. and at the end of a 
month. they ire a help in seeing if the de- 
sired improvements have been made. It will 
be well, very frequently, to take the pupils 
into partnership by being told in which lin 
hi should be directed. 


energies 


We have spoken now only along the lines of 


class reading. Sut as teachers. we have not 


performed our most important duty until we 
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that we have helped our pupils beyond books each pupil reads‘ Another stimulus 
-s reading. will be found in “Patrons’ Day” and the special 
The most important problem for us to solve endeavors to be made on this day to interest 
“Tlow can we train our pupils into a love the patrons and general public In making the 
good books and pure literature? Can you school the literary and rallying center of the 
ggest any better solution than the school li- school district, and by devising means for en- 
ry. and the great stimulus to be found in  larging the school library for the benefit of 
e rule for keeping’a careful record of all both pupils and the homes. 


An Attractive Room of a Prima 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WILLIS A. JENKINS 


one of the biggest questions that can ong before we ' persecuting 


yroposed to advancing civilization. Human did not conform to our religious views ly 


rogress depends largely on its proper solu Massachusetts the same ntolerant pirit 
on. showed itself. Virginia was even more intol- 
The deepest sentiment of human nature is’ erant than Catholic Baltimore. The fiercest 
e religious instinct. and for this reason it ind most cruel wars have been religious wars 
the most intolerant. History is filled with This principle has made the most civilized 
roofs of this assertion. We left a country people declare for a separation of Church and 
vnere we were not allowed to worship God as state, 


Ve chose. and came to Virginia. It was not Christianity “ets up the highest ideals 
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the upbuilding of human character. ‘The 
dominant instinct in man, the religious spirit, 
declares for its world-wide acceptation. Man 
is thus given his most difficult problem to 
solve. viz.: to respect the religious views of 
another. Consideration for a difference in re- 
ligious views is the test of the advance of 
civilization, and it is the test of an individual’s 
breadth of mind. 

I do not find that Christ ever forced his 
religior on any one else, I do not find any- 
where in the Bible that Christianity is to win 
its way by a stronger force, compelling its 
acceptance by weaker party. A spirit of 
love that taught the brotherhood of man was 
Vive the world, ana by the subtle influence 
of its truth and noble ideals is winning its 
way to the utmost parts of the earth. 

The public schools are conducted for the 
upbuilding of character. so that the loftiest 
ideals may be set before man in his effort to 
govern himself. This is a Christian country 
The standards by which the public schools are 
endeavoring to shape character are essentially 
Christian standards. The atmosphere of the 
public schools as of our government is the 
atmosphere produced by Christianity. The 
Christian ideals are taught. and every depart- 
ment of school work is directed to the up- 
building of character as measured by Chris- 
tian standards. But along with this we must 
teach the brotherhood of man and considera 
tion for the differences of religious views. No 
public edueation. no freedom of religious 
thought 
ples are not ret 

The publi hools build character and lead 
to the door of the church, but there it must 


possible if these foundation prinei- 


‘ognized, 


stop. or violate the essential principles of 
Christian religion 

Reverse the case: let Christians in a Mo 
hammedan country be taxed for the support of 
a school system that taught the children the 
prevailing religion, revolution and bloodshed 
would result. A Christian would die before 
his child should be imbued with such thought: 
he would sacrifice his life before such views 


should be forced npon the child. who. by its 


own nature. will be deeply influenced bv what 


it is tanght in school. And yet Christian ; 
ple will demand that the Jew, who is one of 
our very best citizens, shall be forced to send 
his child to schools where he is taught r 
gious tenets inconsistent with his belief. 

Let us be content with the inherent force 
of the truth: let us remember as Christians 
that all men, even though they deny Christ 
are our brothers, that they respect our rel) 
gious views and that we must respect theirs: 
that the atmosphere of the country, its govern 
ment and its schools is essentially Christian: 
that in building up character in the public 
schools we are building by Christian stan 
dards. 

It does not seem to be true that the schools 
are irreligious, because of their effort to build 
character by Christian standards, and it does 
seem to me intolerant that further teaching 
of religious views should be demanded. 

We read the Bible, we sing Christian songs 
we recite the Lord’s Prayer and all men’s 
children are respectful. May the day never 
come when the public schools will want to do 
more. May the day never come when we 
shall be less considerate of our brother man 
than he is of us. 

We need not fear that the truth will not 
prevail, nor will we aid the world in learning 
the great lesson of the brotherhood of man by 
forcing upon a man’s child a religious view 
that the parents do not accept. 


“He who works with his hands only is a 
mechanic: he who works with hands and head 
is an artisan: and he who works with hands. 


head and heart is an artist.”—Ruskin. 


The National Education Association Con 
vention will meet in San Francisco from July 
Sth to 14th, 1911. Owing to the general de- 
sire to see California and Rebuilt San Fran- 


cisco, the outlook is for a large attendance. 
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BUILDING BOYHOOD 


SUPT. R. P. LINFIELD, Pascagoula 


The title of a recent valuable book is ap- 
ropriated for this article because it is sug- 
restive of the full scope of the lines that shal! 
ollow, anc comprehends a large part of the 
teacher's sacred duty and privilege. Further- 
nore, there is a definiteness about it that ap- 
peals to the school worker who has learned 
that the matter of child training. 
while being as broad as the varied activities 
and impulses of childhood, is at the same time, 
is intense as the unwavering directness of the 
boy nature, driving its chariot into the unre- 
vealed future and knowing neither its mighty 
energy nor its ultimate goal, but guided unerr- 
ingly and jealously by the guardian forces 


serious 


attending it. 

Everybody loves girls; but the boys (God 
bless their generous and open hearts!) have 
been plastered over with the reputation of 


their wayward predecessors until the indivic- 


ual must, by sheer force of personality, over- 
come the handicap. 

We are agreed that the boy is a problem. 
[ am glad he is. There is nothing prosaic 


about him. The utter carelessness of his get- 
up. the ingenuous disregard of social conven- 
tionalities, these have been transformed by his 
genius from crudities into expressions of an 
Who under- 
stands the art of being a thoroughbred boy 
but the boy himself? After all, his eternal 
is his eternal blessedness. He is 
artistic in his disregard for art. He is attrac 
the utter unattractiveness of a freckled 
face, a crown of tousled hair and a pair of 
hands. It is the regal quality of 


art of which he alone is master. 


cussedness 
tive in 


unwashed 
independence in embryo. The perfect noncha- 
lance with which he disregards precedent un- 
challenged, were it simply nerve or malice. 
would subject him to the just maledictions of 
the race: but as the ingenuous expression of 
a royal independence which will some day 
make him a hero in action, it entitles him to 
every man’s respect. 

There is a world of pathos represented by 
a little pair of well-worn breeches: a mis- 


shapen straw hat, its upper perforations orna 
mented by a few adventurous strands of hair 
that will not stay where they ought to be; a 
big toe turned up toward the sun, mayhap for 
the purpose of displaying to the world that 
roval insignia of a boy 's right to be a boy. 
namely, a “stumped” toe; a hip pocket filled 
with small junk, the opening fringed with the 
tag ends of old strings and scraps of leather; 
a little face whereon the dirt is concealed by 
the fortunate presence of a wealth of freckles 
that the good God has given the little hero 
as a prophecy of future greatness. These and 
other marks of the genuine boy attach to him 
a sort of pathetic interest and draw all man- 
kind unto him. 

We are not to forget, however, that there 
is not one peculiarity of the boy but has a 
deep significance as a call to the present and 
as a prophecy of the future. It is indeed the 
eall of the child. With Sydnev Strong, we 
see the bov as half animal and half angel. 
“He will stay awake all night on a camp hunt 
and fall asleep in church. He is superstitious 
carrying a lucky stone in his pocket and cur- 
ing his warts by burying a dish-rag. He 
but for 
over a stray dog that has limped to the back 
He disturbs family 
worship, but who makes us think more of 
Heaven kneels 
half half 
presents to us a double duty. We 


throws stones at works hours 


dogs. 
door with a broken leg. 


when he and prays! He is 


angel and animal.” Therein he 


must raise 
the animal in him toward the skies and bring 
the angel down to bless our earth. Therefore, 
the 


to spend our association with him in loving 


while tenderest of sentiment inclines us 
him and letting him entertain us with his un- 
conscious originality, we must not forget that 
he is, essentially, the most practical of creat- 
ures and demands the most practical of meas- 
ures in the development of his genius. 

The mother who bore him and whose self 
abnegation in his behalf is the crowning glory 
of the world. and the grade teachers who have 
impressed his character in the plastic stage 
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with their own fair virtues,—these are two 


agencies that, more than any others, in ideal 


the 
prove the grade of citizenship in a 


and im- 
land of 
public schools, and can guarantee to the world 
the 
nature into the knightly qualities of sterling 


co-operation, can enhance value 


transformation of the crudities of boy 


manhood, 

At this point, may we pause to say that the 
useful and great of Mississippi’s to-morrow 
will be largely the expression of her women 
to day. Do schoolmen 


teachers of not we 


flatter our souls with the comfortable assump- 


tion that the boy who has discovered him- 
self represents our workmanship, and do we 
not revel in the reflected splendor of his 


achievements or his promise, finding therein 
the most pronounced traces of our own im- 
parted several personalities? May we not de- 


ceive our elve however, into the appropria 


that 
influence, exerted beside the tiny desk, that 


tion of all the glory, for there is other 


gives more hape to a character in a day than 


can be imparted to the same individual in 
an entire session in the high school grades. 


whether the possessor of that character wear 
little dresse or little 


We have heard much about the problem of 


l 
breeches. 


keeping the bov at chool 
lem of that 


ing one, 


There is a prob 
ort, and a most serious and press 
| he I'¢ als the 


disposal of the man who tries 


TOO 


yn problem at 
to run an elec- 


trical device without the spark from a well 
charged hatterv: and of the engineer who ex 
pects to pull his train without first taking the 
precaution to acquire some knowledge of the 


throbbing, panting energy that he is to con 
trol: and of the telegrapher who attempts to 
send a message without first getting in touch 
with the other end of the line. It 


then, that thi 


is evident 


proce of storing up potential 


= 


energy that we are about. so far as it relates 


to the boy 7 parti ular, engages three work- 
ing forces, namely, an inspiration for the boy. 
a knowledge of the 


It is f 


through. the absence of 


and a sympathy with 
the bov. and of all the way, 
inv one of the three 
Oh, the in- 


woman 


relations crippling the 


process, 
who 


estimable value of +he man or 
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can place the three at the disposal ot 
undertaking! 
There 


the town a graduate of one of the great 


Permit an illustration: came 
versities to take charge of the high scl 
He possessed all the manly characteristics 
manded in ordinary life, but he was und 
taking something entirely out of the ordina 
for he held in his hands the destiny of a hig 
school composed largely of boys. He 
scholarly, cultured, consecrated to his wor 
sincerely desirous of serving efficiently, 
he was lacking in one or all of the essent 
acquirements of the successful worker w 
Within 


in driving thirty or 


a half session, he had succeed 
cent. of t 


boy S. 
forty per 
boys from his school and was cordially dis 
Hle had failed ta accon 


plish a thing with the indifferent, and su 


liked by the others. 


ceeded in holding the good purely through t 
and determina 
At the end of the first session, the hig 


school classes were depleted and the spirit 


medium of their good sense 


tion. 


the school was gone. 

The 
though not even a college graduate. had with 
the 
falling structure. 


next session. there came one 


him elements necessary for rescuing th 
He had in his make-up that 
strange but powerful spark that fires the bo 
to action. He had been a boy once and ha 
the time. He 
studied boys and had gained access into t! 
His first act. o1 
reaching the school grounds, was to pick out 

red-headed, freckled-faced, 
who carr d in his appearance and in his ey 
marks of the untoward enviro1 


which he hailed. Walking up 1 
affectionately but naturally. p 


not forgotten knew bovs ana 


sanctum of boy nature. 


gawky fellor 


action the 
ment from 


this bov, he 


is arm around the big awkward shoulders 
and the red-headed boy has been, from that 
day to this, an inspiration for the entire 
school. The new man went straight to the spot 


as if 


Suiting his actions to the various dispositions 


guided by a superhuman intelligence. 
with which he had to work. he soon had the 
fellow’s heart. Within 
town had heard of it 
hack To 


throne in every two 
weeks, 


and 


every 
felt a 


boy in 


longing to get 


sehe r¢ )] 
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(hose who had left during the previous ses- 
ons began to drop back into their places and 
ne majority of them pushed on to gradua- 
on from the high school. In the teacher's 
ttitude toward the boys and in theirs toward 
im there was no revolting familiarity, but 
thorough and genuine understanding and 
every boy in the crowd knew that he had 
found a friend who understood him and whose 
demands would be reasonable because guided 
that understanding. 

Any man that can reach boys as this man 
lid has a value to the State that is beyond 
omputation, and with him there is no such 
His op 


be limited, however. to the 


problem we have recited above. 


as 
wil not 


school yard, for he is continually putting 


erations 


forces. into play that have for their end the 
building of the boyhood of the community. 
Ile directs the attention of the leading citi 
zens of the place to the individual vouth in 


such a way that his own influence is rein 


forced. It is not long before some boy whx 
may need a jittle encouragement is approached 
on the street in the most natural manner by 
a prominent man of local affairs and the |:t 
tle conversation that ensues ln presses the bov 
the grateful fact that peopl 
interested in for his own sake and 


a local asset. 


ire 
for 


He becomes aware 


with 
him 
his value as 
that he has a value to society, and that society 
He begins 


dign t\ n his 


a jealous eve on its property 


himself 


has 


to carry with more 


bearing and to think of himself as an integra! 
part of the race worthy of the re spect oF fils 
be but ult te 

sort of tactics on the part of the school 

He 

IIe 


fellows. There can one res 
Ile is planting his foot-prints 
ing his best in immortal values 
ing boyhood, and in so doing, he 
tect of the most useful, the most las 
inspiring structure that 


heheld.— Mis 


the most 
has evel 


Advan e. 


man 


1 onal 


THE MOVING PICTURE 


WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR CRIMINALS 


What 


“hows ¢ 


is to be done with the moving-picture 
\ll over this beautiful land of ours 


ities, towns, and villages. we find these 


n the ¢ 


“nickelodeons,” “lyrics,” and “electrics” at work 


six or seven nights in the week. grinding out 
their reels of excitement and enchantment br 
fore the eyes of the motley throng of men and 
women, boys and girls. 

It is a great popular craze—popular parts 
because it is cheap, but chiefly because of the 
fact of its realistic nature. For some genera 
tions in this country we were called upon to 
the 


which fight has been practically won 


lo battle with the “vellow back” dime 
novel 
py us. The cheap, trashy story has at last beer 
lriven into the more remote and less enlight 
ened corners of the flimsy periodicals. But 
precisely of the same character as the cheap 


story, and ten times more poisonous and hurt 


to eharacte} in its results. 


picture show en in the hands of 


’ 


first concer) to draw a crowd 


pay. 


Phese movi y pictures are more 


than the dime novel. because they rep! 


flesh-and-blood forms, and impart t 


real 


] 


essons directly through the sense Thi 


igiet ‘ i the " Tanrtiye 


: } 
ive 


11 
macins Wie 


THRE WORK OF THE SCHOOLS 


Tf the reader will make a roi 


1 large number of these shows 
with me as to their objectior able character 
He will find depicted again and again, ir 

all sorts of acts of 


ng form. eriminal 











depraving nature. And around it all is thrown 
a sentiment such as to give the mind of plastic 
vouth a tendency to regard the coarser forms 
of conduct as 


a common thing in our daily 


walks of life. There he learns precisely how 
robberies, holdups, and murders are committed ; 
how officers of the law, such as policemen, are 
false to their oath of office and to the demands 
of plain, everyday duty: how divorces are 
originated and how the various members of 
the family violate the most sacred laws that 
bind together the home circle and give it its 
charm and perpetuity. 

If the citizens of any community should as- 
semble with the purpose of laying plans and 
devising means whereby to teach immorality. 
obscenity, and erime, I can think of no better 
way definitely and certainly to bring about 
such results than the use of the moving-picture 
is a serious 


show as it is now conducted. It 


matter, this picture business. We tax ourselves 
heavily for educational purposes, and employ 
teachers in the schools to inculcate, among 
other things, certain higher moral principles. 
In fact, we agree that the end of all teaching 
in the schools is moral character, and then we 
permit and license these cheap and vitiating 
shows to run, and we permit our children to 
attend, and not only unlearn all the moral 
lessons of the schools, but learn directly many 
of the that 


fined to the worst centres of our largest cities. 


immoral lessons were once con- 


In fact. the motto of these moving-picture or- 
‘A red-light dis- 
the 
murders and the debauchery while you wait. 


ganizations might be this: 


triet in easy reach of every home. See 


It is only a nickel.” 


SUPPOSE THE TEACHERS TAKE CHARGE 

If the situation I am deseribing is true—if 
it is true that these shows are depicting scenes 
such as I have named—the moving picture is 
the crown and summit of all the influences de- 
moralizing the youth of the country to-day, not 
Now, I 
believe it to be a sound principle of procedure 
that all public education should be under the 
direct charge and control of the public, and 


even the saloon being an exception. 
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should be conducted in its moral aspects by te 
dictates of the public conscience and in the 
These moving 
picture shows constitute a school. They are 
offering a course of direct and specific instru 
They exert a powerful influence on the 
The boys and girls of the land are 
learning daily, or rather nightly, lessons 
wrong-doing, but no one in a position of re 


terest of the public welfare. 


tion. 


young. 


sponsibility knows anything about or has any 
thing of authority to say about the course of 
study in these schools. 

What a cry would go up, and what a scanda! 
there would be, indeed, if one of the teachers 
in our public schools should follow the methods 
of the picture showman. Suppose this teacher 
should say, “Now, boys and girls, the lesson 
for to-day is on the question of a holdup. | 
want to show you how false the average police- 
man is; how he will agree, secretly, with rob- 
bers to meet them on some dark street at night. 
and protect them while they strike down and 
rob some innocent person; and how they will 
pretend the next day to be looking for the rob- 
bers, and will keep the public in ignorance of 
their real motives and methods.” 

Then, after this is presented by means of 
the picture, the teacher will announce that for 
to-morrow the subject will be the family brawl] 
“T want to show you,” she will say, “just how 
the man goes to the saloon and gets drunk on 
whiskey, and then goes back and mistreats his 
wife: and how, while he is out in the night, he 
gets into the company of others of criminal 
minds and does unnamable things. You boys 
will be men vourselves some day, and you will 
want to know just how to do these things 
Then, there will be a lesson for you girls, too. 
I want to show you just how girls learn to 
flirt and take up with vulgar men: how they 
meet them out at night and go with them to 
questionable places, where they are under the 
glare of the lights, and receive all sorts of 
questionable treatment. I want to show you 
how enticing it is, so that when you girls grow 
up you will know just how these things are 
done, and how you can easily take up with 


them. I will also give you a few lessons show- 


ing vou just how to deceive your mother and 
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iake her think you have gone to the young 
eople’s prayer meeting, while at the same 
ime you slip out into this company. There 
vill be pictures to show every scene and ever) 
novement, so that you can remember it as long 
is you live, and think about it as you go about 
our daily affairs.” 


4 CAMPAIGN OF OPPOSITION 


It is clear to anyone who will make a study 
of the matter that the moving picture is one 
of the greatest means of direct instruction in 
I em not condemning this picture 


ise to-day. 
business as a whole, but I am condemning with 
all my might the use to which the thing is put. 
And yet how easily it could all be turned into 


good! There is an endless number of views 
and movements to be shown that will contri- 
bute to the building of character. 

Now. what ought to be done to utilize the 
splendid possibilities of the moving picture as 
an instructive and moralizing agency’ It is 
much to be regretted that the public school and 
church officials cannot find a practical way to 
use it in their work, for logically it should 
come into their hands. However, the cost of 
equipment, the added fire risk, and the possi- 
ble injury to the eyes stand in the way. But 
the desired results can certainly be obtained in 
more than one indirect way, provided all who 
are interested take hold of the matter and seek 
to restrict the manufacture of objectionable 
films and to restrain the local manager from 
using such films. 

In our attempt to bring about reform in the 
moving-picture business, we must bear strictly 
in mind the purpose for which this business is 
at present conducted—namely, to make money. 
If we can bring or force the manufacturer and 
local manager to the conclusion that a cleaner 
business will also be profitable. then they will 
readily fall into line with us. What the situa- 
tion needs now is public discussion and agita- 
let the local workers for moral re- 
form use some of the following methods: 

1. Choose some one who has the clearest in- 


tion. So. 


sight into the moral possibilities of the mov- 
ing-picture business to write a strong article 


O34 


for the local press. In his article let him state 
as clearly as possible just what this agency ts 
doing for or against public morals, and let him 
point out also what it can do under cleanet 
management. 

2. Seek to get the business into the hands of 
clean, conscientious men—men who will not 
knowingly traduce the public morals by dis 
plaving a picture that is suggestive of any kind 
of evil. If it can be found that one of the 
managers of the local shows is of the moral 
character just described, then let all well- 
meaning people assist him in every legitimate 
way to establish himself in business, and to 
secure the public patronage. 

3. It may be practicable, in many instances, 
to secure a city ordinance, authorizing a local 
censorship of the moving-picture shows. In 
that case the manager might be allowed to 
display his pictures only after thes have been 
passed upon favorably by a committee of per 
sons having the common weal at heart. 

$4. As it was once possible to trace the m 
the the 


criminal act of the youth, so will it be found 


fluences of dime novel directly to 


possible to trace the evil effects of certain 
moving pictures. Let the local workers be on 
the lookout, and they will find boys brought 
into the juvenile court accused of committing 
criminal acts such as they have seen vividly 
portrayed in the picture shows. 

5. Send a committee of persons who unde 
stand the psychology of teaching to attend all 
the picture shows in the town for the course 
of a month, and to take down quietly detailed 
statements of all of an objectionable nature 
said, or done in each of the 


that is shown, 


The data thus gathered will furnish 


for the 


bv the foregoing means. and others that will 


places, 


much ammunition work of reform. 


readily be thought of. there may be carried on 
a great effective movement looking toward a 
purification of the moving-picture business. 
In all of their attempts. however. the workers 
must not forget to continue their campaign of 
education. What the average person needs to 
have shown him is precisely how the evil mov- 


ing picture undermines public morals: that is 
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the worker n t be sper if} in his statements 
and not depend simply upon general charges. 
Finally. it must be remembered that the 


moving pret ire may be made one of the most 
moral or spiritual 


Let us 


powerful agenci for the 


uplift ot i! communit' not try to 


form it into what if 


Journal of Eduea 


annihilate it. but to trat 


ought to bn AY kenelar | 


tion 


Designed Stars and Bars 


Late in the afternoon of a balmy June day 


in IS61, just a month o ifter the first oul 


was fired over Fort Sumpter, thousands of 
men, women an hildren thronged the streets 
of Montgom Ala They congregated in the 
Hmmectate { I ding where the 
first ipital oF the Crovernment of the Con 
federate State of A\mel! i established. 
Sudden! out went “Tluzzas” from 
thousands of throats rent the an Men surged 
and shouted themisel ve hoarse, women became 
hysterical, ryt ere t! ! nto the ur, pan 
demonium was loose, aj because a banne! 
hordere { two re Dal ind studded with 
“even Stars. i i blue fis " heen hoisted. 
The de rrye Nicola Magy hall, who also 


originated thi eSIDI fi the gray uniform 


wlopted by the G ernment of the Confederate 


] 1 
through 


states of Ame rl hero 
out the trving cam} on that began in 186] and 
to-day vlorified ' no al tor. 

In addition, the ag t served nder the 
Contederate lag ttired dt ne of the @ LN 
unifort of OW] esi9 He was chief 
lraftsmag | ri nee . ef minded by (ve 
Richard Tay Col. Sar f HI. Lockett and 
Stepher 1). Te 

\Ir Mars ana oni 
s at 1126 sout Fourth street ind h studia 


s on the second floor of the building at the 
southwest corner 01 Fon rt ind (areen streets. 
Louisville.—Robert C, Rogers, in Louisvill 
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The Co-operative Education Association 


All will agree that it is a noble idea to = 


| 


to interest the citizenship of our State in t 


public school system. This is the foundat 
principle of the co-operative. In Texas i! 
in some other States similar organizations ha 
ia membership of several thousand who p 
not he 


an annual membership fee. It has 


deemed wise to do this in Virginia since \ 


thus Assi 
even the four hundred citizen 


been able 
Not 


are asked to contribute any money 


have far to finance the 


elation. 
leagues 


our work. The object of this paragraph is t 


ie fact that the Co-operative Edu 


emphasize ul! 
cation As 


tion. notwithstanding the 


sociation is a very definite organiza 
fact that 


Ky ery 


it has ne 


pa ad up membership. member of a 


ocal league and every educator and = every 


consider himself a membe1 


other citizen may 


If any person so desires hy may obtain a hlan! 


membership card from our office, fill it in, re 
turn it to ind thus be placed upon ou 
regular mailing list. We give below a list of 
the officers and Executive Committee of the 
organization, in order that you may unde 
stand who directs the work of the association 


President, Mrs. B. 

First Vice 
Mam 

second Vice-President, J. Stewart Brvan. 

Third Vice-President. J. P. MeConnell. 
Henry W. Anderson. 

Kxecutive { ommittee rf 1). Kore 
Murray Boocock, FE. A. Alderman. Ss. W. 


b. Munford. 


President. Gov. Wm. Hodges 


eston., 


iletcher. H. B. Frissell. Geo. H. Denny. Bruce 
R. Payne, Chas. G. Maphis, Jackson Davis, 
] H. D ik. W. Darling. Rosewell Page 


| Os f lr’ “ii\ ¢ 

ay the ‘ iT i! 4 ¢ hest Vo "an 
1} } 

=) ] 4 ~ 

The hom f the soul is reached -through 

iths t] it le iloy o God's Higchwav. 
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THE MASTER 


bling brook doth leap when I come And manv a tree and bush 










my feet find measure with its call: (nd een the clouds and 
The birds know when the friend they love For he who with his Maker wall 












| ill KNOWN to them. hoth great ind I] eul | il item eact *) 






[he flower that on the lonely hillside grows ach object wear the dress that thi 


| ‘ tS re there wher spring 1ts hloon nas And 
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HYGIENE an? SANITATION and ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE SCHOOL 


The necessit of a more thorough know! 


edge of hygiene and sanitation, particularly 
in our school ery rapidly being recog 
nized, 

The beneheral rv ult which have heen at- 
tured within the last twenty vears, through 


the adoption ind intelligent use of pre aution 


ary measure ire proof positive that the sub 
ject is one of utmost Importance, 

llowever, if a rather unfortunate fact 
that, although mat Stat have passed laws 
compelling — thi tudyv of Jlvgiene in ou 
chool a thie ubrect ne DeeCT) accorded less 
attention than many of le r importance. 


To realize the importance of sanitation, we 


have Ont to reeall the work of the late 
(C‘olone! Wart ne Hla ia, and ( hief Medi 
‘al Dnispes tol (,eorgas, 10 Panama. When 


Warring was sent to Hlavana by the 


(,overnment, to remedy the uli 


(Colonel 
United States 
sanitary conditions which existed in that city 
Havana was, without doubt, a perfect breed 
ing place for cholera and vellow fever. To 
day, we have in Havana a healthful city, with 
cholera and yellow fever practically unknown. 
When the French build the 
Panama canal their first step was to construct 


Chief 


undertook to 


never built. 
laid 
health in 


a hospital; the canal was 
Medical rules 
for the preservation of pu'slic the 
Canal Zone, saw that they were enforced, and 
the canal has become a fact. 

The instance which may be cited whereby 


Inspector (reorga down 


the public health has been protected and di- 


ease wiped out through the observation of 


“sanitary” rules are numerous. 


Any place where a number of people are 
accustomed to assemble favors the propagation 
of germs. Every teacher can exterminate and 
prevent the spread of disease by applying the 
same principle to her school and schoolroom 
that Chief Medical Inspector Georgas applied 


to Panama 


Knowledge o lisintectior ibsolute cleanh 
hess and edi it] inc ectlol are essen 
tin! steps. W that children’s 
diseases vrs I Phe timeworl 


superstition that every child must have whoo 
ing cough, measles and scarlet fever. mum) 
and chicken pox, just as they used to thir 


that cholera and yellow fever were inevitab| 


must be corrected. 

The price of this ignorance has been 1 
only expense, loss of time and permanent 
jury, but for the majority of children, deat 
before reaching five years of age. All the: Mn 
diseases, which are germ diseases, may 


eliminated by disinfection. 


The persistent and methodical use of a dis 


infectant (with a known _ bacteriologic: ; 
worth) on the school floor and window a 
desks and benches, clothes closets and blac 0 
boards, and banisters, newel posts and stall G 
wavs and toilets, plus nature’s disinfectant L 
hot sun and oxygen, will prevent the schoo 1a 
from being a constant source of danger ana W 
contagion. ‘ 
A law requiring the standardization of dis- cdi 
infectants, so that the layman may be in a 
. ° ° . - t} ; 
position to discriminate in making purchase = 
would undoubtedly be a step in the right ut 
direction. I 
ie tis 
Scientific cleaning must receive more atten 
‘ ‘ To" 
tion, and should and will be a part of the 
d b m« 
curriculum of every school. Of course. much 
. = ‘ tri 
of the care exercised in the schools to be a 
Se Say 
preventive of disease is counteracted because ity 
ity 


children are exposed at home and 


public ia 


places to contagion. 


wo 

Ignorance, more often than carelessness, 1s tea 
the cause of uncleanliness. By lessons in Hy the 
giene illustrating properly how to clean a lor 
room, children may be enlisted in the battle a 
against disease germs. wr 
Environment is the greatest factor in the chi 
proper training of the child. If the condi fea 
tions of the schools where the children. for at Be 
least five hours every day, spend from eight col 
to ten years ¢ f their lives. are not what they lir 
should be, sanitarily, we surely cannot expect dow 
any startling or beneficia! results in educa cal 
tional work.—From Literarv Bureau for Hom is 
livgiene, N. Y. City. the 
















It is well to believe in the efficacy of legis- 
tion; but it requires more than legislation to 
lucate children of scholastic age. There must 
brain power, thought power, heart power 
The 


iwhers must cut out some of the isms and do 


d physical power, all rightly directed. 
il work. Gen. Leonard Wood suggests the 
itest fad, and requests that all public schoo! 
iildren be taught how to shoot. 

One often hears of organizations in conne: 

on with schools for the purpose of teaching 
hildren how to play; but there is no organ) 

ition to teach any one, much less children 
ow to work. The principal idea is to play, 
Yet the child most finally tak 
Think of 


schools ! 


ot to work! 


p the duties of life by working! 


ving play lectures in our Texas 


It’s easy 


We have them. money, too, to say 
othing of the harm being done school chil 
iren. 

Paternalism in schools will 


our finally 


throttle real education. ‘Trained nurses, free 
unches, free text-books, in some instances free 
lothing, free physicians, and even free den 
tists, are furnished. The tendency seems to be 
toward relieving the parent of the legal and 
moral obligation to rear the child, but to in- 
trust the duty to a teacher. And, strange to 
say, some teachers are eager for the opportun- 
ity. It has frequently been charged that the 
children of teachers are sadly neglected. How 
would an old maid or an old bachelor school 
teacher look trying to inculcate into a child 
the fundamental principles which properly be- 
the But the 


schools are claiming that all home training is 


long to the parent in home? 
wrong, and hence the parent must give over his 
and the old 


teachers to nurse, to doctor and to educate. 


child to the old bachelor maid 


Better be careful. or else education will be- 


‘ome a lost art: its history will belong to the 


lime museum. and teachers will become nurses 


doctors, and—fakers would hardly apply to a 


ling which ranks next to the ministry. It 
s the solemn duty of the teacher to combat 


the fads al | i278 some so-called edueators and 
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EXCERPTS FROM TEXAS SCHOOL JOURNAL 


other ignorant people are endeavoring to foist 


ipon unsuspecting parents. 


The davs of the ty rannical teacher have not 


vet past, for tyranny is still practiced in 


~aotiie 


of oul public schools. There is a system will 


twelve ol fifteen teachers which lords if ove! 
the child “ ith abuse, sarcasm, jeers, i! | evel 
dicule, Yes, this occurs in the yreat on 


monwealth of Texas. Pupils who are five o1 
ten minutes late in the morning are taught t 
either return home or play truant until noor 
rather than break the “perfect roll” with me 


eases of tardiness. What an example of ! 


ture and of good morals! But that not al 
(only last month a pupil in that same hoo 
was indisposed and needed some medicine 


The child objected Lo taking the med ne o7 


the ground that if she were excused during 


school hours the dear teacher would detain her 


thirty minutes after school and her superior 


The 


hiatter had been previously investigated and 


would endorse her mode of discipline 
it was found the child’s report was correct 
\ccordingly the parent found it necessary to 
address a note to the teacher, which read some 
thing like the following: “Please excuse my 


child to-day if she requests it. She took five 
pills last night.” This case happened; it is not 
exaggerated one jota. There are other schools 
where the teachers’ conduct is just as reprehen 


sible. 


What will the public schools try to do next‘ 
Fort Worth will probably employ a “compe 
tent man” to instruct the boys In Sex hy giene 
and an equally “competent woman” to instruct 
Some schools furnish free lunch, free 
The better fad 
would be to take the child from its parents or 


the girls. 
text books. and some clothing. 


the day of birth and “bring it up In the way 


it should go.” The schools should nurse the 
child until it reaches the age of seven: ther 
keep it in the publie schools until it rea 

thi ve Or J ine teen, onlv twelve veal rm tre 
pul lies hoe Is: next give it an acaden our 


vears In our State University: and next 


tha 


THE \ 
edicine for fou 
i I yee pol the in 
ting ited man, 
eg I eu of age befol 
‘ | ‘ t! 
) l \\ ert \ upon t 
\\ ; hel 
( ) tem | 
r | 00 e attempt to tea 
] teu propel 
bted. t 
( ) ( viri wit 
tt ie problem ibout t 
trie ( il | hiveiene b 
A the ta in pecific 1 
che tr ft inv teacning 
tie ! f rie ! id better go 
parent ( roperl|y educa 
m upor | rely the subje 

! thie 


Inconsistencies gf Grammatical Gender 


MONROE BEVERLY 


Creneler to t est authorities 
y {ie r i] r Nouns and 
nt adenot om thie i f ii uid to be 
} | line (Tey tho ( ting the femal 
feminine a ( Or more propel ly peak 
othe present the venders. It 
ile ly ‘ t rire mm to iv we are 
wing wit! ( orammatical forms 
ch represe e objects determining the 
itter of ger (sence i ipplied t« 
inmatieal rl ( ent the distin 
n of me presentative 
{ F \ , , ivs 
(rs Cl t i! pro 
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noul This definition. while it savors of 
ogica better than the other. The i 
istency vw readily apparent to those 
if | 
The ist definition leads us to the moo 
questio how many genders there 
proper! Most grammarians have _ fo 
isculine, feminine. common and  neut 
W orce ster. thie ie xicographer Orammarian. 
n hoes not mention common gend 
Wi ive that gender signifies sex, a 
thi ! t thie number of vende? 
the number of sexes. Common gender ts . 
erin applied to nouns and pronouns rep! 
enting emblies made up of both sexes. | 
ften happens that in reading passages we fi 
ntenece ontaining nou! or pronounce, 
hich } lifficult to apply gender; but the ' 
ontest \ ally enable us to determine t 
ender. If not. the gender is indeterminat 
there e are The writer conten 
I f ti peaking there is no comme 
vende! 0 only an accommod 
‘ tel [ os some grammarial ‘ 
n gender to such nouns as e 
n, child, pupil, ete.. but the writer fa 
oO see al onsistency in this ascription. <i 
1a 
As to the rourth vender, neuter. the ter P 
mere! iccommodative. Neuter means Ha 
neither, primarily is equivalent to vu gende! ire 
The loose Gea prevails that neuter is U of 
1 lity one of the divisions of gender. This tra 
dea should be corrected by supplanting the ch 
distinguishing term with a better one: for | 
nstance ‘ess would serve the purpose. 8 
Nouns and-pronouns are naturally divided a ing 
nto two classes, those representative of sex ul 
nd thos not representative of Sex. Thos ne 
h represent sex. either by form or rv 71 
Hexiol! ma be divided nto two classes era 
! feminine: and this divisior ent 
termi mber of genders. vh 
on 
ng 












JOY MAKES THE MUSIC 


though we've no Thanksgiving grace 





with little chance to say it, 





ere’s but one banjo on the place, but Jovy 





is golng to play it! 





care for shadows 





Cold an’ gray, 





Jov'l] pick the banjo 





ver day! 





Poy 


Dut a little time an’ space, and Hope 
though griefs delay it, 





i} find one banjo On the place, and Joy ~ 





voin to play it! 






Away with shadows 





Cold an’ gray! 





Jov ll pick the banjo 
Every day! 






F. L. Stanton. in Atlanta Constitution. 












RIPE OLD AGE 


=] 


! James Crichton Browne is on record as 





iving said: “Life owes every man and 





oman 100 vears. It is their business to see 
hat they collect the debt.” The recent deaths 
Florence Nightingale and Julia Ward 


Howe at 90 and 91 years of age. respectively. 








ire examples of sweet. wholesome lives, ful! 






if good -works and loving thoughts. and illus 
trate the truth that life is intended to be long 


hen that life helps and benefits others. 







History is full of similar instances where the 





eautyv of a long life is exemplified in the clos 





g of it. Many men have shown the best re 





ilts of their life work after they have passed 





he half century mile-stone. 





Tolstoi is mentally active at S82. and Gen 





ral Booth is hard at work at 81. with all the 






nthusiasm of his faith in the great work to 
hich he has devoted his life. Lord Strath 
ona. at the age of 90. is in his office daily. 


ng diligent attention to his affairs. and at 











tak’ 


— 





ends as a rule several social functions a week. 
The Duke of Wellington held a Cabinet posi 
on at 77. and Victor Hugo. when he died at 











‘3. was working on a tragedy with all the 





nergy of a young man. 








William 


p the ent 


DeMorgar 
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vhich he has made such a remarkable 


\\ lhiam Ie. 


, fully one 


ve remaine: 
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ind endeavor 


ind energy 


fatuous id 


Simpy de 


df tive ense 


ien he was 
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olden fruit 


life *s work 


he first An 


ol 


delusion that is 


eas that 
voted to 


are prolonged, 
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of his life's 


undone, and Su 


jenjamin Fy 
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‘’s life are ofter 


d harvest. a 
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not warranted 


all should take « 


to keep on producing whi 


Irrespective 


‘r vears shot 


indolence and me 


Philadelphia Pres 


THE UNIVERSAL CREED 
Wwe elieve in Hun Kindnes 
Pa mid the ons of me! 
yb] ir in willing blindne 
Than in censure eenest 
We eve in Self-Denial, 
And secret rob of jo 
n tl Love it throu ! 
Dvir not, tio leath dest 
We elieve in drear of Dut 
Warning us to self-contro 
Foregleams of the glorious beaut 
That shall vet transform the so 
n the godiuke wreck of nature 
Sin doth in the sinner leave 
That he may regain the stature 
He hatl oat we do belie 
We believe LA renewing 
All that sin hi wept a 
J \ it or} rsuing 
ca night and d ' d 
f ywer of its molding 
| tl grace of rs 
tne ory of |} n‘ 
| ~ erliect oT t lé ‘ 
j Lave | r! 
Bixed Cor inchang 
t erie t t des nrer 
tJ ha ’ } ; y , 
s tier e! r 
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SCHOOL NEWS 
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At the closing exercises of the Whitmell Graded The trustees of this school are W. L. Fuller, Witt, wi 
School of Tunstall District, Pittsvlvania county, the Va., S. H. Boyd, Byrdville, Va., and R. L. Taylor, W: 
pupils gave a ry successful dramatization of Hia- Whitmell, Va., and the principal and teachers are as T 
watha, in nine acts. The reports that have come to follows : 
us of this performance reflect creat credit) upon W. L. Kerr, principal, Miss Maggie Cook, Miss “ 
the principal and teachers of this school Archie Swanson, Miss Nora Guerrant. m 
le 
be 
AIL. X A? RIA COUNTY most beautiful in the State if each year it receives y« 
the support for improvements from both teachers 
What the teacher ’ trons of Clarendon and patrons as it did in the past. The teachers wers to 
Graded School of Alexandria county have done. first and second grade, Miss Lucile Long; third to 
Thi@a schoo ‘ n teacsaers In November grade, Miss Lucy Lynn; fourth grade, Miss Floren 
the Daughters o Contfedera resented the school Gravatt: fifth grade, Miss Lula Tayman: sixth grad cf 
with a flag | t ! irchased a flag pole cost Miss Beulah Adams: seventh and eighth grades, Miss of 
ing twentv-1 iT d had it erected The da Gertrude Fugl high schocl, Miss Margaret Haves 
before Thanks: ing the fla raised and the event 
celebrated ird ntertainment ven bv the al 
pupils, whi followed by patriotic speeches di BROOKNEAL HIGH SCHOOL cl 
livered | der f the Order. On Marc} cl 
9th, an enter e! ind in May, i rhe closing ercises of the Brookneal High Schi m 
cream wi el t t ind trons 4 re held Friday, June 2d, and Monday, June 5th A 
proceeds improvements On Frida vening the exercises of the graduatir m 
Flag) ; ! ing of I lass were held and the following program was r¢ ar 
for root ! . ral $ , S red 
£92 Address resident, arvey Page Williar 
Seed r ! ~alutatori le May Pullian 
the a \\ Class H 1, Eunice Ruth Hunter. 
LTrouv ad \\ ! Vale aictor Charles Alexande r Se tt 
the pupil I t d that the ga After tl ( linlemas by the pri al, 
all ition I ! . ( Ruff did address as delivered to t rn 
der ft 1 } d I f Rev. W. S. Reval, of L ibur Pi 
about On the final exercises of t sche ae 
tainir t l \ mber of the upils te part J 
tre Was t nd re tions. Supt. W. L. G 
( ! T) reis \ ve n 


ington. 1) 










COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Commencement 
ened on Sunday, June 4, with the baccalureat« 
rmon by Dr. W. V. Tudor. On the next night at 
e celebration of the Philomathean Society of which 

H. Fletcher was president, the medals in debate 
nd oratory were respectively won by Arthur Wilson, 
ames and William Mortimer Harrison. The Phoenix 


exercises at William and Mary 


Society held its meeting on Thursday night, presi- 
lent, K. A. Agee. The medal in oratory was won 

Chas. Henry Smith and in debate by Walter Lee 
Hopkins. Tuesday morning the senior class cele- 


vrated, F. E. Graves being president, and K. A. Agee, 
valedictorian. 

Wednesday was Alumni Day. A smaller number 
of alumni than last June was present, but the sixty 
odd in attendance were burning with enthusiasm. 
A convocation for discussion of matters of general 
interest was held at 12 M., with thirty in attendance. 
The alumni ball game was not played on account of 
the weather. At night, President Wilson presiding, 
the alumni oration was delivered by Dr. Oliver Perry 
Chitwood, ‘99, Professor of History at the University 
of West Virginia. Dr. Clitwood’s address was a mas- 
terly exposition of the philosophy and ideals of 
modern education. At the business meeting of the 
Alumni Association held after the speaking new 
officers were elected as follows: President, O. L. 
Shewmake, °03; first vice-president, H. Jackson 
Davis, "02; secretary-treasurer, H. D. Cole. 

The baccalaureate address was delivered by Bish- 
op Alfred M. Randolph,’ class of 1854. General Lee 
was taken as the example of a noble life and with 
wonderful eloquence the elements of his greatness 
was made to stand forth in vivid outline. President 
Tyler presented the diplomas to the graduates. 

Among the important acts of the board of visitors 
were the changes relating to the boarding depart- 
ment and the physical directorship. Mr. W. T. Brown 
leased the boarding department, the office of Steward 
being discontinued, and Register Bridges was ap 
pointed superintendent of ground and buildings. 

The offices of college physician and physical direc- 
tor were combined but as vet no one has been choser 
to fill the new office. 

The most important act of the Board was the 
creation of a Normal Academy to take over the work 
of the sub-collegiate classes. 

The Normal Academy, with the practice school 
und normal courses in the college, form together a 
clearly outlined system of normal instruction A 
clear distinction and vet a close correlation will be 
maintained between the college and the Normal 
Academy. The courses leading to the Teachers’ Diplo- 
ma will consist of three years in the normal academy 
and two outlined normal courses in the college. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


The bacca 
ment, 
Prof. D. H 
before 


at the 
was 


Roanoke College 
June 11-14, preacned by Rev 
fauslin, D. D., Springfield, Ohio. T! 
the Y. M. C. A made by Rev 
Simon, D. D., Hagerstown, Excellent mus 


1ureate sermon 


eommence 


address 


J._$ 


was 


Md. 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


according to the oft-reneated 





for both occasions was furnished | a iree and 
vell-trained chorus 

The medal in oratory was won by M. R. Adame 
Arcadia, Tenn., the Greek medal by G. M. Smith 
Strasburg, Va., the Junior English prize scholarship 
by CC. C. Keedy, Hagerstown, Md., and E. V. Wills 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

The meeting of the Alumni Associatior n Tues 
day was the largest and most enthusiasti nm tie 
history of the college Judge M. L. Keed Ss was 


re-elected 


treasurer, 


president; F. L. Chalmers, A. M., | 
and J. D. Rodeffer, Ph. L., “4 ecretal 


Rev. W. H. Greever, A. M., D. D., ‘92, Columbia, 8. C 
and Prof. A. G. Williams, A. M., ‘02, Emory, Va, 
were elected ali‘nni speakers for next year 


Owing to pressing duties in connection with his 
acceptance of the chancellorship of the University of 


New York, Hon. Ellsworth Brown, LL. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, could not fill his 
appointment to address the literary societies at 


Reanoke College to-day He sent fn his place, how- 
ever, Hon. Kendric C. Babcock, specialist in Higher 
Education for the United States Bureau of Education, 
who delighted a large audience with one of the 
strongest and most scholarly addresses ever delivered 


here His subject was, “Some Old Maxims Re- 
examined.” 
The content of words and phrases in common 


use, he said, ig constantly changing with the chang 
ing point of view of the generations New words 
crowd in; old words, like science, are transformed 
in two generations; charity is no longer a recognized 
member of the Pauline trio of virtues. Old maxims 
are subject to the same of change by 


process pres 
sure, light, erosion, and disintegration, and not the 
less because ttievy are so condensed and pithy and so 


closely allied to folk-lore. 

It is chiefly because a maxim is the 
in compact, erystallized form of the experience and 
popular wisdom of men, superficial though it 
be, that it persists and subtly influences both 


expression 


mAY 
think 


ing and conduct But in the change of language lies 
the difficulty and there is danger in the dogmatism 


of the aphorism or maxim or proverb 
profound wisdcm, fundamental 


(jreat 
principles 


truth, 
cannot be 


accurately defined or described in a phase or a sin 
gle sentence. Nothing is more complex and difficult 
of expression than a whole truth nothing easier 


and simpler than a 
hree strong qualities 


half-truth \ 
practical, 


good maxim has 


tT! wisdom 


nortahilit 


for the careless and loose of grip: and reiterability. 
giving thus the moving and impressing quality of an 
effective advertisement An outgrown maxim, bike 
old superstitions, must be reexamined, and ther 
restated or discarded. 

One of the maxims much used in Ameri 0 
itics, and in political philosophy for a century and 
and a quarter is “All men are created equa It is 
net difficult to prove that men are not ny 
nature, but only by man-made convention The 
hest democracy will be the one in which the greats 

alities in upward striving are re zed the 
worst that in which dead level of equalit en 
forced 

TI best government is not one developed ‘ 


for the pneonle 


and bv the people exe 
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as th lea of motive and basis 
of ult hve! 1dditional complexit 
in moderi the need of the ex 
pert —taxa f ! ubli lalth, judicial 
proce e oO dministration, or ever 
preser eople My country, 
rigat of I nvol the bjection of the in 
dividual cor ! re one conviction and the 
ripest isa ! the 7 mentar assion of the ma- 
jorit to erstitior radition dead hand, 
or hereditar ! pia ofl i | potent minority. 
“Knowled ! t is not character, not 
an end it nd may ¢ n fail to nourish the 
same inte The grasping after knowledge 
alone, unr ideals or any benevo 
lent mot la rous tenden¢ in present-da 
educatior I 

President ( head announced that by action of 
the Board « Prust 1 committee had been ap 
pointed ! t} rvice of a general secretars 
to aid j t ecutive wor of the college No 
other chat ceult were announced Th 
board h ordered ibstantial increa in salary for 
all mer I teachin ores 

The pa I en mo uccessful along all 
lines rher I in increase of fifteen per 
cent. in th r of student Three new build- 
ings have b I ‘ jeted at a cost of $72,164. The 
income ol I ! has been over $29,000, 
having more than doubled in the last eight years 
The graduati tl largest in the histcry of 
the coll neral standard of scholarship 
among the tudents has been ver high. 

It wa innoun that a loan fund would be es- 
tablished to rtl and needy students, and that, 
at the request ¢ the Rey. C. L. Brown, Class of °95 
now head « ! 00 Japan, a Japanese 
scholar oul 1, available for a native 
Japanese who reparin imself for teaching in 
mission } 

In his | I remal President Morehead em- 
phasized t) riotie mission of the Christian col 
lege Ever oliege must answer, he said, a vocation 
to serve t nterests of luman progress, both for 
Church and Stat These duties can only be really 
fulfilled through actually efficient work in the cause 
of Christian education Men thoroughly trained, 
both on thi ide of moral character and of intellec- 
tual culture, onstitute the best possible contri- 
bution tha, can be made to the progress of community 
and countr Her the college, whose mission it is 
to develop trained itizens for leadership. Such 
an illustration uuld be loved and supported by all 
our people as the center of our community's light and 
the source of our community hope of better things. 
By the development of Roanoke college and the ex- 
tension of its usefulness, can be made our most nota 
ble contribution to the progress of Christianity and 
our most patriot rift to tl elfare of our country. 

With the largely attended faculty reception in 
the college librar n the ternoon a most successful 
commencement session came to a fitting close 

WASHINGTON AND LEE 

The commencement exercises at Washington and 
Lee opened aus S wi sermons Sunday mori 
ing and evening ine 11, in Lee Memorial chapel 





In the morning was delivered the baccalaureate r 
mon, and in the evening the address before 
Young Men's Christian Association. The speaker 
both services was the Rev. Dr. J. M. Farrar, pastor 
of tae First Reformed church of Brooklyn, wh “ 
famed as a preacher in juvenile work and well m 
tained here this reputation. 
Senator Miles Poindexter, ‘89, virile progres 
senator from the enterprising State of Washingt 
was greeted with a flattering interest in Lee Mer 
rial chapel, when, with his honors full upon him 
rose Tuesday night, June 13, by invitation of 
alma mater to deliver the annual address before th: ¢ 
alumni It as an expression of appreciation f: ; 
he people among whom he was reared and educated Col 
nd who claimed him as their own. h 
At th Presidents mansion Tuesday evening the 
from 7:30 to 9 o’clock, Dr. and Mrs. George H 
Denny were hostesses at a very pleasant reception leg 
which gathered in social intercourse alumni, grad wil 
uates and undergraduates and their friends and rela of 
tives. The reception was thoroughly enjoyed by the ha 
large number of guests who called during the early any 
evening | 
tjefore a large assembly and followed a brilliant Jol 
and heart-reaching discourse on their duties to their ej 
country and themselves from Senator Robert. L Un 
Owens, ’78, of Oklahoma, the largest class of grad- t 
uates in the nistory of Washingtcn and Lee r S 
ceived degrees at the hands of Dr. George H. Denny, ng 
the president, June 14th, in Lee Memorial chapel. | 
The list included four graduates in the school of ce 
commerce twenty-two bachelors of science; fifty- os 
two bachelors of arts; two masters of arts, and forty- thi 
even bachelors of law; who, amid the smiles and , 
‘audits of kinspeople and instructors and friends, 
received their diplomas, standing in their academi - 
robes, and were dismissed by the president with an 7 
expression of the hope that the year had been one of 7 
blessing to them all. I 
A plan as adopted for the increase of professors } 
salaries on the basis of length of service. This plan Th 
raises the amount of remuneration received approxi aa 
mately from $2,500 to $2,800, and is the seccnd in 
crease in President Dennis’ administration. In 1903 ™ 
salaries were raised from $2,250 to $2,500 1 
The following extract from the president’s report a n 
shows succinctly the condition of the University: r 
“Ten vears age, the valid invested endowment 
amounted to $593,701.57. Moreover there was at that 
time a floating debt of $21,700.00, thus reducing the wi 
actual valid invested endowment to $572,001.57. There 
was at that time each vear a serious deficit. Th: . 
annual income was approximately $50,000. To-day i 
the valid invested endowment amounts to $893,617.99, 0} 
while the floating debt has been paid off. There ear 
is now each year a satisfactory surplus. The annua! I 
income now amounts to $107,308.17 (see Treasurer's 
report). Our assets to-day amount to $1,334,378.67 I 


Besides, the material 


as follows 


equipment 


has been 


increased 


Dormitory $ 28,986 6 
Reid Hall 36,611 2 
Heating Plant 20,646 30 
Library Ballding .......-0bssesess 53,000 00 


Other improvements (approximately 


Tota! 


30,000 0 


171,244 21 
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Thus, there has been a clear gain of $492,860.6% Wi , 
the last decade: or, in round numbers $500,000.00 number of guests for the occasior \ 
s is an encouraging exhibit.” and fifty members of the Alum: 4« 
resent he address to the 4 
Dr. J. C. Metcalf, of Rich d 
a alaureate sermon was preached |! 
Hooker, of Petersburg, and the addr 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE races cae Uae mate by fen. © 
evra, of Richmond 
e commencement exercises were held June 13t! On the Friday evening preceding 1 \ 
lve young men and one young woman received ‘© Students repeated, “A Midsummer N 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. or the benefit of the visitors; Monda 
; ven up to the class night exercise At 
Several years ago a resolution was adopted | nauet on Gaturday evening. { on 
Board of Trustees allowing voung ladies of thé ae mies . : ' or 
lege community to take work in the College a Eee * senegal otra 
names of these young ladies do not appear in ad.” a neer aus , ge rage ye eal 
catalogue. On the recommendation of the tes 6" nga comnet oi 4 nc le cap 
ulty the College authorities have conferred th eee caeier tte 4 rs ss ge 
gree of Bachelor of Arts upon three young ladies wean nar aad or te a he ham “ Psat 
thin the last five years. At the last meeting oo _ . 
the Board of Trustees, June 12th, it was decided ‘7 
it hereafter no degree should be conferred upon Care had the Commencement gue 
female student. efore the building was again ope 1 t 
a Be - re ntatives of the chools and 
Professor J. L. McGhee, who has been studying in Virginia Asseciation of Colleces and 
hns-Hopkins University on a leave of absence, re- . h met ores — 12 ae — , oT 
ved the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from that ; on 
versity in June of this year. He has returned rhe me rs of the faculty M 
Emory and Henry College where he will resume ngage n eltaer study or Summer Sct 
work as Professor of Chemistry for the com- ring the varation President Jarmat 
° session ict the Summer School at Farn é ul 
ted with h the following: D 
Professor Fred Allison, of the Department of Phy- Lila andes Mien Mace ¢° Stinas 
es, who has been studying in Johns-Hopkins Uni- Piaeme ; . d Mamta — Wiltenas owe 
ersity on a leave of absence, will resume work in Bu , 
s College next session. 
i Mr. Maddox, ef the Department kd 
Professor J. R. Hunter was granted a leave of al Grainger. of the Denartment of Literatur 
e to do work in the Teachers’ College of Colum! 1} e Department of atiy ind , 
niversit the Department Mathemati . 
. The College has for several years given the Stat: Teachers’ College. New York 
Virginia the use of its grounds, buildings, and The following will be instructors 
pment for summer normal. The present session School . oa . 
the normal promises to be a very useful ons ; 
rhe personnel of the teachers attending this summer Mr Mattoon, of the Department of Mat 
mal has improved each session for the last eight the University of Indiana; Dr. Millidges 
ears partment of Geography, at the Summer S« 
. +} : re ile T« aq drewe 
The College Y. M. C. A. sent a good delegation to Neng x - antl Bape yg agg ea ie 
' e Students’ Summer Conference at Montreat, N. C lis Sut} oF n De nartment of Englist 
Y. M.C. A. is a strong constructive influence in... MI Pj. a ine ne th in the Ty 
‘ s institution niversit f Vermont: Miss Falls, S 
Docter Chas. C. Weaver will visit many parts o' Ro Hi S C. and Miss Forman. § 
Iston Conference this summer in the interest 9f Dover. Tx 
~ eral of the professors will do sin T) ' teacher ~ we en or 
tor J. P. McCecnnell is organizing an educa- Biolog Miss Winete if the De t 
} I campaign throughout Southwest Virginia for nd Chemistr and Miss Blackiston. of 
e rlv in August. He has secured the services of Mr mer f Mathemat Miss Winstor 
Binford Richmond: Dr. Freeman of the Stat n Ju from Johns-Honp 
a rd of H t and Dr. W. S. Neighbors, presi The Board of Trustees. at their 
nt of Sunllins College The campaign wil! last two . i Mr. Madd of the 1D rt 
The meeting will be held in strategic rur: , 
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A VIPT)} sit) COLLEGI 

ss ! oO! onsent h Commencement 
Hampden-Sidne College June 1-14, ha been pre 
nounced one } Cee il in recent year 

The haeccalaur f er! ‘ reached Sund: 
mornin Jur Re J 1), Paxton, 
D. D., of Lynel I ' the text, “Whosoever 
hath, to hin | : eT (Luke 8:18). His theme 
was, The ntif ustifi on of the Christian, 
whom he howed to be the itest term of a long as 
cendin rie (Cha rder, organized matter, lif 
soul it 

The Ire ore the Yy Mm C. A 

was deliveres n the Colleg hapel, Sunday night, 
by the Rev. C. R. Stribling 1, of Petersburg, Va 
From 1 Ki } ho i his text the words 
“Show t) indd eloped his discourse by 
pointing ont ft be a trul uccessful man, one 
must ha\ 7 n life, a plan in life, and more 
than all else rhuman, from above 

The fina Union Literary Society 
was held Mond | th, the programme 
being a low Pra r the Rev. C. R. Strib- 
ling Addr ! President, KE. K. MceNew: Senior 
Oration. | Fe. J. Brooke. Jr Voman a Factor in the 
Developn if Nation Junior Oraticn, by 8 
M. B. Coullit J The Ante-bellum Lawver of 
the Sov 1 J Ooratiol t a 3 Weol, “A Plea 
for Internation P Delivery by H. M. Oldfield 
of Senior Orator \ il to W. G. Dunnington, Jr 
junior I iter il to S. M Coulling, Jr 
Sophonmo Essa Medal to IF’. T. Hamner, and 
Freshmat Ty I Vied ce. T. Thompson 

On Tuesd morning, June ifter prayer by 
the Re | 1) | prizes were pre- 
sented 

1. The Hal Debating Tropl W. G. Dunning 
ton, Jr ind Ss. M. B. C ng, Jr., for the Union 
Literary Societ C} Ic Kinne | 90, of 
Atlanta 

> The Hawe Ter I W. B. McIlwaine, 
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to W. W. Sprouse; 
D 


The 
and tl 
Venable 
01. 


Clarke. 
G. Clark, 
lal to 
as 
H. G. Clarl\ \ 
‘ton. F. M. Fitt 


The Athletic Troph to D. T. Wool, and G 
fone Jy r the Sophomore Class, by R. W. ¢ 

on, ‘f of Richmond 

7 Prize of $50.00 for the best Essa 

Ar liun South, to J M. Crockett, b 

jon. D P. Halsey, of Lynchburg. 

The I eature of the occasion was th 
adress etoY th Lite rary Soc ijeties by Col. Robt 
Li I Va., whose subject was “Virgir 
Part t Formation of the Federal Governme! 
The wal ¢ iter of Confederate Veterans serve 
( .L ort and, when the speaker arose, trea 
he audier 0 a genuine “rebel yell.” 

The fina lebration cf the Philanthropic Liter 
Ssociet | da night, consisted of the follow:nz 
exercises Prayer by the Rev. Jos. Rennie, D 
Address | the President, H. G. Clark: Senior O 
on, by J. M. Crockett, “the Atheism of Coercior 

t Junior ration, by C. E. Clarke, “The Spirit t 

d A 2d Junicr Oration, by C. F. Gr 

n Cor ercialism the tasis of Reform 1D) 

I if Senior Orator’s Medal to J. M. Crockett 
| Mw. R in Presentation by the President f 
Junior Essavist’s Medal to C. E. Clark, Sophomor 
Dehater fedal to C. M. Walker, and Freshman D 
iter’s Medal to D. H. Rhinehart. 

The Cor encement exercises proper were held o1 
Vednesda norning, June 14th. After prayer 
he Re F. T. McFaden the Alumni Address was ds 
ivered by the Rev. Asa D. Watkins, °94, of Bristo 
Tenn., on the subject “Education and Religion.” Th 
ollowing scholarship prizes were then announced 
President Grahan Junior Scholarship, to R. ii 
Barksdale: Sophomore Scholarship, to Venable Moors 
Freshman Scholarship, to E. T. Thompscen; S. P. Lee 


Percy Echols Scholar 
Junior-Senior Magazine 
ie Freshman-Sophom 
loore were presented 


conferred upon F 
V. G. Dunninegton. Jr 
s, S. M. Jett, Jr., E. K 


McNew, H. L. Painter, G. L. Rex, F. M. Ryburn, M.S 

Smith, and G. A. Wilson: of B. S. upon J. B. Camp- 
and of A lr, upon F. M. Fitts: and the honora) 

1 I 1) n the Rev. D. J. Woods, of Blacks- 

r V idress to the graduates was made ! 

he Re w. C, « pbell, D. D. The valedictory was 
vered M. Crockett of the Senior Class, w! 

id rece! the medal in the Virginia Inter 

lle ite Oratorical Contest. 

At the Annual meeting of the Board of Trustes 
Dr. ¢ \. Blanton, Hon. Don P. Halsey, and Hon. Jos 
Stebbi Ir.. were elected to fill vacancies on th 
Roard Pr J. A. Clart as appointed to the new! 
I ted T Modern Languages for the sessi 

4171 12 
With the nediction bv Rev. E. W. Simpson 
India, the 125th sessiscn of the College was brought 
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4 ALLEN’S CIVICS AND HEALTH 


Adopted by the Teacher’s Reading Circle of Virginia 





The popularity of the book for reading circle purposes is shown by its 


adoption in the State Reading Circles of Iowa, Arkansas, Wyoming, Missouri, 
Maryland, Indiana, Oklahoma, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nebraska, North Da- 


T 


kota, South Dakota, Washington, Colorado, Michigan, Alabama, Texas, Ten- 


nessee, and Louisiana 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President State Normal and Industrial School for Women, Harrisonburg, Va. : 


Permit me to say that I have read Allen’s Civics and Health with peculiar interest. It is a timely 
and most valuable contribution to education as well as to public welfare. Ifall teachers would read and 
study this book, doubtless the effeet would be an enlightenment on these matters of vital concern that 


would be far-reaching and do much to increase the etliciency of the school as a social agent. 











GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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» following books published by us have been adopted for use in the public schools 


, HE 
in the State of Virginia for four years at special contract prices, as follows: 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation, exclusive use 6th grade , , oe ae -40c 
Ritchie: Human Physiology, exclusive use 7th and Sth grades .s 6 
Carson: Handbook of English Composition, optional high school .60c 
The following wholesale booksellers are required by contract to keep these books con- 
stantly on hand for the accommodation of schools or retail booksellers in the State of 
Virginia : 


I ‘ stationery Compal Richmond Boatwright Bros. Company, Danvil 


stitial 


: Caldwe Sites Company, Roanoke 

1. P ‘ Lynchburg Caldwe sites Company, Staunton 

F. T. Bia I ym pany, Bristol Vickery and Company, Norfolk 
tiie ie ' , , t keep them. these bool lBbe sent to} teacher or individual in Virginia 
postpaid on re f price named above, provided cash acc inies the order. The order may be 


tir 
nit 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY vow voan TUPSON 


- DOO2FS8 BOOT GS B46 SESE BBS BSBF24E 64440408 600888 


Tit tH vA l 1 ] > > ' t ir 1 Edith A. Sawver. Publi 

1 Pil ( ( N ! i. © Pa «& Co., Boston 

Yor 1) some little readers have met 

a Q T ( . } t ty Tlie Chr t VMiakers Clul series mes 
Island Giat ' rt 1 it} ! of r good friends. Thes hildrer 
rr: f Ned ¢ ide to have their club meetings 
‘ Ind ( t it he n t oods. Therein they haves 
A} th r! ! n an rn about birds and flowers and 

mo} he It is 1! 1 friendly and instructive 
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ingon nd Lee Unies) § "Or Meeste 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
TON, VA Grades, Books on Musi 

LEXINGTON, : Sheet Music. everything per 

taining to Music, write to 


Law, Engineering, Letters, , 3 The Clayton F Summy C0., 
Science, Commerce cleiaenain 
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Six Hundred Students Drawn From RESET Cre TI tee 
ao Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Best Equiment Expenses Moderate ) Virginia Mechanics Institate Bidg., Riehmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psycho! 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad 
uate course with second diploma’ All Ciasses open 
to primary teachers Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
| 1014 B. Broad St., Richmond, Ve 















Llllinois 





| 


For Catalogue, address 


PRESIDENT GEORG H. D ENNY, LL. D., 
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: ; , TEACHERS’ rT Te — 
rol e¢ r Slepe Co., Boston. 
rop, L & iepard Ce Boston Our pew booklet A Plan 





ee ec ie ee Ml. oe SOUTHERN A Better Position for You 














4 voung girl has lived ten vears on a far-off moun AGENCY. warm from the press, tells y« 

tain-top in the West. Her guardians by some strangs : : : ; : 
iow Wwe help vou o the higher 

accident are a mother and son, wao were fugitives Columbia, Ss. C, “ i 
from justice. She grew up in ignorance of mu places in the teaching profes 
that girls in happier cir umstances know For in w HM. JONES. Mor SiON 
stance, she knew almost nothing of the Bible, God, — 
to the haunts of civilization The storv holds t ary an eac ers gency 
interest and shows how truth and endeavor can sur ' 
mount great obstacles 824 N. Arlington Avenue BALTIMORE, MD. 


















Teachers needed for fall positions N 
Tike Dreapnovucnt Boys oN BATTLE Pracric B merous Virginia vacancies, (ontinuous 1 
Capt. Wilbur Lawton. Published by Hurst & C¢ tration Send for blanks 


Randolph-Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 











R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 
President. 
WM. S. BROWN, Scec'y and Treas. 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND SANITATION 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXCLUSIVELY 











\ produet inejualled quality and excellence in its special line. Complying in every respect 
with the Virginia School Laws. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS WITH MINIMUM COSTS 


In successful operation or course of installation in one or more sc hoo! buildings at Alexan- 


dria, Amelia, Ap ypomattox, Beaver Dam, Canton, N.C., Columbia, §. C., Charlottesville, Cherry- 
dale. Chester, Clarendon Danville Disputanta, Elk Creek, East Radford, Fort Myer Heights, 
Galax, Harrisonburg, Highland Park, Highlan« d Springs, Hurricane, Hume, Laurel Lexington, 
Louisa, Lincoln, Manassas, Max Meadows, Mechanic-ville, Mineral, Mi ddietown, Montvale, 
Newberry, 8. C., Newport. Newport News, Norfolk County, Petersburg. Radford, Riehmond, 
Roanoke. South Boston, Strasburg, Tazewell, Varina, Wakefield, Waverly, West Ale xandria. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


ALLOW OUR REPRESENTATIVE EXPLAIN ITS MERITS ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


AMERICAN HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Ine. 


1007-08 Mutual Building RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Virginia’s Attitude Towards 
Slavery and Secession 


By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD 


Adopted by the State Board of Education for 
three vears for use in High Schools, June 17, 1911. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING PUBLIC MEN AND 
EDUCATORS IN VIRGINIA 





JA c. Chandler, Superintendent of Schools. city of 


= Richmond, says I nave examined the book with great 
Sea cure It is excellent for use in the last vear of the High 
hektions Hotel . ano — T. J. Stubbs, Jr.. Kead of Histor Department Jchn 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. ‘The book gives 
the pupilan entirely new view of one of the most import- 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA antand most disputed phases and times in the history of 
our country It shows them the truth and the facts in 
dispute which the pupil would never galn from any high 
school history of the present da 
The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located SCHOOL EDITION, $1.00 


Hotel in the City. 


Longmans, Green & Company 
JOHN MURPHY, Manager NEW YORK 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


ulture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 


+ 


than one session to such work 


The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 


appointments is $155.0 For those rot holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 
ue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Wilhamsburg, Va. 
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SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 
COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and 1 Schools of the country are represented 


in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 








State Female Normal School “°° 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are : 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. _ 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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State (Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN: 























FREDERICKSBURG, .«. VIRGINIA 











AINTAINED by the State for the education of teachers 
and the preparation of Virginia women for Virginia 
homes. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern in every respe ct. 
Large faculty of experienced experts. Students have practical 
experience and observation in the Public Schools of Fredericksburg. 
Graduates issued Virginia teacher’s certificates good anywhere 
in the State. 
Free tuition granted students who expect to teach in the public 
schools. 
Expenses moderate. 
First Session Begins September 26, 1911. 


For information write— 


EE. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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School Furniture # School Supplies 


The Line PAR EXCELLENCE 


MOST COMFORTABLE, STRONGEST 
AND MOST DURABLE DESK MADE 


o Prompt Shipment. Quick Delivery. Low Freight Rates. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
; ROLLING PARTITIONS. 





SCHOOL WAGONS. 
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Crayons 
Erasers 


Etc., Ete. 


VIRGOPLATE 


OUR IWIN PATENT 





THE BEST BLACKBOARD MADE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Write for 
Complete 


Catalogue f 
Slate, Slated Cloth and Other Blackboards. 





Virginia School ya. Supply Company 
Post-Office Box 474 , Office: 18 S. Ninth St. 


RICH MOND VIRGINIA 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
lL The College 


the College, courses are offered in the following eulture subjects: eu ge Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Bibijcal Pag va A and Literature, Pane ye Chemistry, Economics, Econom Geology, Edueation, English 
Literature, F General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 

ce. Philosophy Publie “peaking, Physies, Sociology and Spanish. 
By virtue of the elective m the unde uate can select any — of a large number of liberal 


foyir-year courses, leading ie deems of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


I, Department of Graduate Studies 


This porte in which the same fundamenta! subjeete are’ ey ape as in the College, offers to 
and Bachelors of ane the qorecuatty of specializing in such direetions as they may 

oose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended 4 for 
who desire to take the of Master of Arts. Shoites Ch Eulenae, an Irestar-of Puiiaonnte but 
Oo hee pe aag d any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gain from 


eee ST of Engineering 
Four ens coarean, lead to in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mi and Chemical Eacincoring 


yay fe . Full outfit of Field Instruments 
-. and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for dian aan in apes, — 


A iesraartenke and Assaying, Eéonomic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
echanics. Elective Courses will be arran ed oo who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses AE mes - in Htathousation Physice and 


IV. Department of Law 


In this de ent the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent spor 
course is pr for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an oid and famous Universi 

The entrance requirements are the co _—: ‘etry a ear high school course or ts equivalent, and 
of good college courses in mens Oh either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of course are syne ae al  Sahaoateey instruction in all the fundamental! 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accom ms for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, svailabie for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 





IF YOU WANT TO LEARN 
HOW TO TEACH READING 


‘The Rational Method in Reading. 


The only Method Series of Readers Adopted by the 
Virginia Text- Book Commission. 


This method provides a perfectly definite and systematic plan of work, It is helpful 
and suggestive in instruction. It often transforms a weak teacher into a strong one by its 
definiteness of purpose and surety of result. It gives the pupil distinct enunciation and correct 
pronunciation, and teaches him to be self-reliant in his reading. The Rational Method is well 
adapted to both graded and ungraded schools. 


Primer, 30c.; Additional Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; 
Additional First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 37c.; Manual, 36c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY *R2W vorx | 
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7 PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 











By DeFOREST A. PRESTON 


Principal Public School No. 164, Brooklyn, New York 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


$2mo Cloth xii+243 pages $.35 net 


and EDWARD L. STEVENS 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


i2mo Cloth xii+35i pages $.50 net 


Elementary Arithmetic is the first book of a series which offers a complete 


qourse of arithmetic for elementary schools. 


It is intended for use by pupils of the third, 


fourth and fifth years, and oan be used with little or no preparatory development on the part 


of the teacher. 
in many schools throughout all the grades. 


The authors have taken into account the de- 
mand for results which is so characteristic of the 
present day. 

The books appeal to the actual knowledge of 
children, and to the conditions of the average 
schoolroom. 

These texts combine the best of the modern 
thoaght in arithmetic, in shape for practical use, 
while retaining the power of the old-time books. 

The books appeal to the actual knowledge of 
children, and to the conditions of the average 
echoolroom. 


The Standard Arithmetic is complete in itself, and may be used 


While the connection of topics and their 
interdependence is made clear and strong, and 
the whole subject woven into com hag” A 
each new point has been treated clearly in 
topical plan of the old-time text-books and thor- 
oughly developed before it is woven into 
fabric of the whole. 


the 

The scope of the texts is sufficiently wide and 

the work sufficiently complete to meet the or- 

dinary needs of life, and matter enough has been 

supplied to comply with the compulsory educa- 

—— laws as found in most of the States of the 
nion. 


The Macmillan Company sev on“" 


W. S. GOOCH, Representative : University, Virginia. 
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